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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


This year marks a real milestone in the life of the Association. We are entering upon the 
fiftieth year of its existence, and in 1956 we are celebrating its Golden Jubilee. It would be 
well for us to give some thought, during the year, to how far we have come, and where we 
are going. 

Most of us tend to become self-satisfied and complacent. It is difficult to maintain a high 
degree of intellectual curiosity and receptiveness to new ideas; it is difficult because it is hard 
work. But new ideas are being developed in the library field all the time. The report of the 
Association’s Special Committee to study the application of mechanical and scientific devices 
to legal literature will be an eye-opener to some of us. The general sessions of the 1955 con- 
vention of Special Libraries Association concerned themselves with automation, as might be 
expected for a meeting held in Detroit. Much of the ferment going on in librarianship springs 
from the needs of the technical and scientific librarians. Perhaps a great deal of their enthu- 
siasm and interest is based on necessity. But we must not assume that these new methods and 
devices can have no place in our own libraries. Many of the gadgets, if complicated and expen- 
sive electronic devices can be so described, are not perfected. A West Coast scientist, speaking 
on photoscopic storage and retrieval of information, said that it was possible to store millions 
of bits of information on a small disc. Theoretically this information is retrievable, although 
he admitted that this problem had not been completely solved. Perhaps some day it will be. 
In the meantime we ought to be alert to all innovations in library techniques and procedures, 
and study their application to our own problems and libraries. 

This year could well be one of major accomplishment for this Association. Steps may be 
taken toward the revision and cumulation of the Index to Legal Periodicals. The indexing of 
foreign legal literature will undoubtedly be explored. Expansion of our membership is cer- 
tainly possible. Bibliographic enterprises ought to be gotten under way. But none of these 
things can be done without the interest and support of the members, and a willingness on 
their part to participate in the activities of the Association. If the members will respond to 


calls for service, advice and opinion, then this year ought to be truly a Golden Jubilee. 
CARROLL C. MORELAND 

















John G. Marvin and the Founding of American 


Legal Bibliography 


by Howarp JAy GRAHAM, Bibliographer 


Los Angeles County Law Library 


It is a rare occurrence, fortunately, 
for a leading bibliographer to go un- 
identified by his successors. Law librar- 
ians must wince, therefore, that this is 
the case—that almost nothing has been 
known of the compiler of one of their 
prized professional tools—the co- 
founder, indeed, of their profession in 
the United States, 

All fortunate enough to own and 
use Legal Bibliography * (Philadelphia, 
1847) “by John G. Marvin, counsellor 
at law,” appreciate its extraordinary 
value. The full descriptive title is 
“Legal Bibliography, or a Thesaurus 
of American, Irish, and Scotch Law 
Books. Together with some continen- 
tal treatises. Interposed with critical 
observations upon their various edi- 
tions and authority. To which is pre- 
fixed a copious list of abbreviations. 
By J. G. Marvin, counsellor at law.” 
Scope and zeal are pointed out by a 
title quotation from Ovid on the value 
of the old writings, and one from Lami 
on the importance of knowing the 
lives, times and best editions of what- 
ever authors one studies. 

The massive 800-page volume thus 
introduced lists in rough alphabetical 
order, with full bibliographic infor- 
mation, and many descriptive and 
critical notes, nearly 5000 titles, com- 


1. Hereafter cited LB, or Marvin, LB. 


prising in all perhaps 8000 volumes. 
Bearing in mind that in the year 1847 
there were not more than three or four 
law libraries in the country that ap- 
proached this size?—and a potential 
market of perhaps a hundred or two 
hundred copies of his book*—it is 
plain that Marvin’s bibliographic un- 


2. Ranking law libraries in 1847 apparently were: 


1. Harvard, 10,000 volumes including 2000 
duplicates (See infra note 60). 

2. New York State Library, Albany, slightly 
smaller (See its caTaLoc, 1855 [1856] 
Preface: law holdings 9900 volumes in 
1850). 

3. Law Library of Congress, estimated 6,000 
to 7,000 volumes (L.C. had 2011 volumes 
of Law in 1832 and 4174 volumes in 1839; 
see Johnston, op. cit. infra note 74 at 
515-19; the Law Section of the 1849 cata- 
Loc, 139 p., was forty percent larger. 


Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg, had ap- 
proximately 4,000 volumes in 1839 (see its CATA- 
Loc, 1878, Preface); the Social Law Library of 
Boston, 4077 volumes in 1849 (see its CATALOG, 
3d ed., 1865, Preface). Other state libraries, Yale, 
New York University, and the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia Bar collections presumably were 
smaller. Judge Esek Cowan’s 2,800 volume library 
was rated one of the best in private hands in 1845 
(7 Mo. LAW REP. 495) T. & J. W. JoHNson’s LAW 
CATALOG, 1850 (infra note 12) is a fascinating 
record of dealer offerings and prices of a century 
ago. 

In 1845 Wallace noted that a complete set of 
Anglo-American reports then totalled 1608 volumes 
(See THE REPORTERS, 3d ed. [1855] p. 25) as 
against 150 volumes for all England in 1776. The 
latter figure doubtless was low. 

3. FRIEND, ANGLO-AMERICAN LEGAL BIBLIOGRA- 
PHIES (1943) p. 18, records that John W. Wallace 
ran off a first edition of forty copies of his essay 
The Reporters (originally published in 2 aM. LAW 
MAG. 271-345, 1844). A second edition appeared in 
1845. (Friend 273); the 3d in 1855 (Friend 272). 
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AMERICAN LEGAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


dertaking was hardly less remarkable 
than its accomplishment. Yet not only 
was this the first work to embrace the 
whole subject field*—and to do so 
when there still was no comparable 
work in England®; it remains, after a 
century, especially for older treatises 
and common law materials, one of the 


4. WALLACE, THE REPORTERS, supra note 3, rated 
by Friend (p. 22) as the first American work of 
legal bibliography per se, was limited in scope; 
and not until the third ed., 1855, was the coverage 
reasonably complete. His own tributes to Marvin’s 
work (see infra notes 5 and 84) were generous 
and revealing. 

Prior to Marvin, HoFFMAN, COURSE OF LEGAL 
stupy (1817); (2d ed., 1836) 2v. p. 624-71 (Friend 
143, 142 respectively) and [G1BBs] JUDICIAL CHRONI- 
cLE (1834) 55 p. (Friend 101) were the standard 
bibliographic aids in the United States. See also 
Wallace’s list of early American bibliographic works 
in THE REPORTERS, 3d ed. 1855, p. 6-7. 

5. For a brief account of the early development 
of legal bibliography in England, see Friend p. 
1-17; Cowley, 4A Century of Law Booksellers in 
London, 1650-1750, 157 Law TIMES 347-9 (1924). 
Bassett, Walthoe, Worrall and Brooke were all law 
book dealers, as was Clarke. (See Friend 17-19, 
276-278a, 297, 59-60). In the 1840s CLARKE, BIB- 
LIOTHECA LEGUM (1819) 3v. and BRIDGMAN, A 
SHORT VIEW OF LEGAL BIBLIOGRAPHY (1807) (Friend 
38), still were standard. 

For Wallace’s sharp criticism of England’s tardi- 
ness and laxity in this field, see THE REPORTERS, 
4th ed., 1882, p. 2, quoted by Friend p. 2; also 
Wallace’s letter to Marvin dated March 21, 1847, 
printed in JOHNSON’S LAW CATALOG, 1850, p. 82. 
After thanking Marvin for a presentation copy, and 
complimenting him highly on the work as one 
“creditable not only to the author, but also to the 
Profession of the country,’ Wallace added: ‘‘The 
for your enterprise will be at- 
tested to by the fact, that of the vast number of 
persons in England who of late have sought pro- 
fessional distinction through the press, not one for 
forty years has undertaken a work upon Legal 
Bibliography. Bridgman’s was the production of a 
reputable lawyer, and for nearly a half century has 
been regarded in England as the best work on the 
How immeasurably superior your own 
work is to his, or to any, not only in extent of title 
but in fulness of criticism, will be apparent to any- 
one who makes examination of them all. And with- 
out incurring the reproach that has sometimes been 
brought against our countrymen, I think that we 
may all feel satisfaction with your labors, and be 
gratified by the fact, that in this nice department 
of the law, hitherto regarded as more congenial to 
the taste of the Profession in England than to ours, 
incomparably the best book extant should be the 
production of a lawyer of the United States.” 


capacities needed 


subject. 
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most interesting and serviceable. Of 
this there could be no better evidence 
than the work’s reputation in Eng- 
land. It often has been praised by 
scholars as eminent as Professor Win- 
field.© Many annotations in the first 
two volumes of the Sweet and Max- 
well Legal Bibliography (1925-32) were 
lifted verbatim from Marvin." Vir- 
tually all surviving copies, having 
found their way into institutional li- 
braries at prices ranging from $30 to 
$60—with the English quotations gen- 
erally higher than American—the 
book was photoreprinted in 1953*—a 
rare tribute in itself for a 106-year old 
work. 

Marvin’s merits are obvious at once. 
Full title, edition, number of volumes, 
size and imprint are given in con- 
sistent form for every entry. The 
author-title list is in one alphabet. 
Court reports are entered under the 
names of the reporters, There is an 
excellent forty-page subject index, 
with discriminating subject headings 
and adequate cross-references. For 
classics and major works the descrip- 
tive and critical notes range in length 
from a few lines to several pages. Com- 
pactly set in small type, these often 
are models of concise characterization.° 


6. CHIEF SOURCES OF ENGLISH LEGAL HISTORY 
(1925) p. 39: “Somewhat antiquated, but still use- 
ful.” Cf. WARREN, HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN BAR 
(1911) p. 332 note 1. 

7. Often without adequate acknowledgment or 
use of quotation marks. Cf. ‘‘Cowell, John. Law 
dictionary,” Marvin p. 233-234, with the same entry, 
1 SWEET & MAXWELL p. 4-5. In numerous similar 
instances, ‘“‘Marvin, Leg. Bib.”’ is the last citation 
of a series in the SWEET & MAXWELL annotations; 
doubtless an intended general notice that in such 
instances the note had been taken from Marvin 
was later omitted by oversight. 

8. Buffalo, Dennis & Co. $35. 

9. See Klingelsmith, infra note 19, at 74; and 
Marvin's notes on “Atkyn’s Reports” (p. 76) and 
“Bacon’s Abridgment” (p. 85); “‘Blackstone’”’ (p. 
122) etc. 
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Book reviews and authorities are ex- 
tensively quoted, and always, at the 
end of each note, exactly cited. In- 
deed, it is this feature which gives the 
book perhaps its greatest value today. 
For subjects and materials before 1847 
it is an indispensable supplement to 
Jones and the other indexes to legal 
periodicals. Anyone seeking a desk 
shortcut to citations of the original 
reviews of Story’s or Kent’s works, 
to Lord Mansfield’s opinion of Black- 
stone, to the bibliographic history and 
criticism of Fearne’s Contingent Re- 
mainders, or anyone having need of an 
annotated list of early Pennsylvania 
local practice materials, can readily 
find them here, by reference to the log- 
ical headings. Occasionally Marvin’s 
comments are pedestrian or too ful- 
some of praise; but most are shrewd, 
well-knit evaluations, based on cited 
authority, wide reading, and research; 
many reveal a critical gift. 

One senses at once that here was a 
scholar, a man of broad knowledge, 
ardent spirit, and what is rarer, a gift 
of carrying to execution a project in- 
volving immense drudgery as well as 
sound legal and library training. 
Added to all this were an occasional 
light touch and lively historical sense. 
Even the table of abbreviations is 
liberally sprinkled with footnotes; 
some are of exceptional interest, as for 
example, that summarizing two the- 
ories of how “ff,” by grotesque cor- 
ruptions, became the accepted old ab- 
breviation for the Pandects or Digest.'° 

Yet Marvin scorns the collector’s 
pedantry as much as he loved learning 
and teaching: ‘Whoever seeks in this 
volume for book rarities or editions 


16. F. 31 
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characterized by some _ peculiarity 
which does not give them intrinsic 
value, will be disappointed. My object 
has been to notice only the best edi- 
tions, to afford a practical rather than 
a curious manual” ?!*—in short, to fa- 
cilitate scholarship and promote sys- 
tematic study of law. To have under- 
taken and successfully accomplished 
this double task long before there 
could be any possibility of financial 
return, is itself proof of extraordinary 
idealism and self-discipline. One 
doubts moreover, whether even T. and 
J. W. Johnson, the leading Law Book- 
sellers at 197 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia,'* or the book’s printers, King 
and Baird,’* 9 George Street, of the 
same city, assumed the complete risk 
of handsetting, printing and_proof- 
reading the more than 400,000 words 
of text. Marvin possibly was forced to 
subsidize publication, and scarcity of 
the original edition today may well be 
due either to a small printing or to 
eventual destruction of a substantial 
remainder. 

Of the volume’s preparation nothing 
has been known beyond the details in 
Marvin's preface: 

With regard to the Law books of the United 
States, I trust this volume will be found to 
contain a tolerably complete list. For this 


department of the work, in addition to the 
resources afforded by the ample Library of the 


‘.. P.. Sv}. 

12. See their Law caTALoG, 1850 (lii, 144 p.) a 
fascinating, carefully prepared list which quoted 
extensively throughout from Marvin’s annotations, 
and from correspondence of leading lawyers en- 
dorsing various works—Marvin’s own, for example. 
(id. p. 80-84; see also infra notes 93-96, 99) 

Possibly Marvin’s work was so useful to the 
Johnsons in their business, particularly in the 
preparation of their new 1850 catatoc that they 
stood the full publishing costs. Yet on a list price 
of $5.50 a copy the project could scarcely have been 
profitable otherwise. 

13. See verso of title page. 
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Dane Law School, Gentlemen in various States 
have kindly rendered me material assistance, 
to whom I am under very great obligations, 
and without which many books of a local 
character would not have been included. 
While petty jealousies and differences of opin- 
ion prevail among members of other Profes- 
sions, those of the Law are happily united, 
and make it a common cause to assist each 
other in advancing their common studies, and 
pursuits, and the instances are extremely rare 
where this reciprocal feeling does not exist.14 


He acknowledged further indebted- 
ness to 


the Honorable Edward Everett, President of 
Harvard University, and . . . Dr. Harris, Li- 
brarian . . . [for] the free use of the College 
Library of this venerable seat of learning .. . 
To J. W. Wallace, Esq. I am also indebted for 
some notes and references, and for access to 
the Library of the Law Association of Phila- 
delphia, of which this gentleman is Librar- 
jan.15 


Marvin’s preface shows too, that he 
hoped for a warm reception for his 
work: corrections and additions were 
solicited, he explained, “that they 
may be used in a future edition, pro- 
vided the present should be sufficiently 
approved of, to require another.” A 
sanguine hope, surely, in 1847! Yet 
also mark of a truly Faustian quest for 
knowledge and perfection. 

The conclusion of the preface re- 
veals still another ambition, also un- 
realized: 

It was my intention to have inserted an Intro- 
duction explanatory of the judicial adoption 
and authority of Foreign works in our Courts, 
with some account of the Legislation upon the 
subject, and the authority of the Federal 
Court and State Reports in each other's tri- 
bunals, but the volume has already attained 
a size beyond the original estimate, and I do 
not feel at liberty to increase its expense by 
additional matter. “This is a vessel I confess 


ill and weakly built, yet doth it adventure 
into the vast Ocean of your censures; Gentle- 


14. P. [v]-vi. 
15. P.. vi. 
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men, who are Antiquarians, Lawyers, and 
Historians.” 


Feb. 13, 1847. J.G.M.16 


Who, then, was this dedicated ideal- 
ist, apparently so well qualified to help 
found American legal bibliography? 
The Library of Congress Catalog gives 
only his initials, neither date of birth 
nor death; yet it reveals his connection 
with two more works testifying to ac- 
tive scholarship: In 1843, Marvin 
edited the American edition of Sir 
James Mackintosh’s Discourse on the 
Study of the Law of Nature and Na- 
tions; together with a List of Works 
upon International Law; with a sketch 
of the Author’s Life..” Five years later 
saw publication of the American edi- 
tion of Selwyn’s Law of Nisi Prius, 
“with a supplement by J. G. Mar- 
vin.”"'* Marvin obviously ranged the 
whole field of law and jurisprudence. 

Beyond these meager facts, and 
what was evident from his own pref- 
ace, a distinguished law librarian, 
Mrs. Margaret C. Klingelsmith, en- 
deavoring to pay him tribute in 1923,7° 
met baffling frustration. Unable to 
learn even the date of his birth or 
death, or where he was buried, she 
concluded Marvin to be “a true im- 
mortal .. . his life is a sealed book, but 
his book is a revealed life’”—and from 
it she assembled material for her grace- 
ful appreciation. 

There is a professional mystery— 
indeed, scandal here. How did a man 

16. P. vii. 

17. Boston, 
54-55. 

18. An 1848 edition is listed in Catir. STATE 


Lisrary. Law Dept. CATALOG, 1886; an 1853 edi- 
tion is listed in Assoc. Bar City or New York 


Pratt & Co., 


1843; see infra notes 


mn 


CATALOG, 1892. For evidence of other editorial work, 
1848-1855, see infra note 120. 

19. J. G. Marvin: An Appreciation, 15 L. Lis. J. 
71 (1923). 
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of these attainments, when legal bibli- 
ography was just beginning, and when 
many scholars attained instant recog- 
nition, complete and publish an 800- 
page bibliography, and edit two other 
works, then disappear seemingly with- 
out a trace? John W. Wallace, author 
of The Reporters,?° to whom Marvin 
acknowledged obligation, and of whom 
he was in many respects the peer and 
co-worker, advanced to the reporter- 
ship of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and to other honors, 
Yet of Marvin, books and biographers 
are silent! 

One clue was found in the opening 
paragraphs of the third edition, 1855, 
of The Reporters. There Wallace re- 
ferred to “the Legal Bibliography of 
Mr. J. G. Marvin, of California, pub- 
lished since the second edition of this 
tract appeared.”** So in 1854 or 1855 
Marvin was in California: A_ legal 
bibliographer in the Gold Rush! 

With this lead, and the hypothesis 
that Legal Bibliography was compiled 
while Marvin attended Dane Law 
School, it has been possible to piece to- 
gether an outline of his career ?*—first 


20. 4th ed., 1882 (Friend 271) see also supra 
note 3. For biographical data see DICT. AM. BIOG. 
and Friend p. 21. 

21. P. 6-7. 

22. Grateful acknowledgement is made to Mr. 
David Ferris of San Diego who is preparing his 
doctoral thesis at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, on Marvin’s Superintendency of Public 
Instruction in California, 1851-53; and to Mr. 
James Abajian, Librarian of the California Histori- 
cal Society, San Francisco, for informing Mr. Ferris 
and me of our mutual interest in Marvin just as 
our drafts based on independent research were be- 
gun. An opportune merger of two sets of comple- 
mentary sources resulted: Mr. Ferris’ two scrap- 
books and the Harvard Law School notebook (ob- 
tained from Marvin’s heirs) and my collection of 
Marvin correspondence and notes on his biblio- 
graphic work and journalism. Another article, 
titled “A Legal Bibliographer in the Gold Rush”, 
will summarize Marvin’s life in California. Mr. 
Ferris’ thesis, ‘‘John G. Marvin, Founder of Cali- 


Vol. 48 


at Harvard, then in Philadelphia, 
finally as the tuberculous Argonaut 
who became California’s first Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Marvin 
may have come West to recover health 
broken by overstudy. He died in Hon- 
olulu, December 10, 1857, in_ his 
forty-second year. But long before that 
he had won a proud name in the new 
State. He was successively one of the 
judges of the original Court of Ses- 
sions; editor of the weekly Sonora 
Herald; quartermaster and major of 
the Mariposa Expedition in the Indian 
Wars; founder of the California public 
school system—a man of idealism and 
integrity who won the universal re- 
spect of his fellows and their affection- 
ate title of “Judge.” Best of all, evi- 
dence suggests how Marvin managed 
to prepare his Bibliography, the con- 
ditions that favored it, the causes that 
contributed to the rapid professional 
progress of law libraries and law li- 
brarianship in the 1840s. 


II 


Little is known of John Gage Mar- 
vin’s early life. He was born in 1815, 
second of three sons of William and 
Lucinda Marvin, of Bradford county 
in northeastern Pennsylvania.** There, 
in the vicinity of Le Raysville, pre- 
sumably, he spent his boyhood and 
youth. At the age of 23 he enrolled in 
the classics curriculum at Wesleyan 
University, Middlebury, Connecticut.” 





fornia’s Public Schools’, wili deal extensively with 
Marvin’s entire career, particularly his contribu- 
tions to public education. 

23. San Francisco Alta California, January 9, 
1858, p. 3, c. 9; Davis, HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
CONVENTIONS IN CALIFORNIA (1893) p. 641. 

24. See HISTORY OF STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALI- 
FoRNIA (W. W. Elliott & Co., 1881) p. 165. 

25. Information supplied to David Ferris by 
Wesleyan University Alumni officials. 
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At the end of his third year (1840) he 
left college for the principalship of 
Athens Academy, near his family 
home. For the next year and a half he 
headed the faculty of four that shep- 
herded 130 tuition students—among 
them young Stephen Foster, whose 
first composition, the Tioga Waltz, 
was played at commencement, 1841. 
John Marvin taught Latin and Greek; 
his younger brother, Edwin, English. 
Cultural endeavor was highly prized, 
and also exampled: Over the pseudo- 
nyms Viator and Tenax, John con- 
tributed columns of | self-conscious 
prose and French translation to local 
“literary” papers edited by Edwin. In 
their leisure the two brothers studied 
law. John also served as curator of a 
local geological collection.?¢ 

Abruptly in mid-year, January, 
1842, the young principal resigned. 
The next few months were spent in a 
tour of New England and _ possibly 
Europe. Viator kept up his reports for 
The Athenian: A gala alumni day at 
Yale; a minor skirmish in the Dorr 
Rebellion witnessed on the campus at 
Brown University; a description of 
Bunker Hill monument and of the 
sculptures in the Athenaeum.*’ Pre- 
sumably the interlude was one for 
bearing-taking or for health’s sake; 
it ended decisively, August 20, 1842. 
On that day Marvin enrolled at Cam- 
bridge for the first of seven terms at 
Harvard. He was granted three months 
credit for previous study. The brief 


26. Unless otherwise attributed, statements in 
this paragraph are based on clippings in 1842-1846 
sections of John G. Marvin’s Scrapbook, 2 v., 
largely newspaper clippings arranged in rough 
chronological order, in possession of Mr. David 
Ferris, San Diego; hereafter cited as Scrapbook 
I or IT. 

27. Id. 


first entry in his notebook suggests 
the hopes and tension: ?° “This morn- 
ing the students at law met in the 
Library with Story and Greenleaf. . . 
Cases were also given out for the Term 
to be mooted. Story gave us some ex- 
cellent advice relative to professional 
deportment.” 

The Harvard years were years of ex- 
citing growth. Already the Law 
School*® was a national institution, 
housed in its own two-storied porti- 
coed brick building, the gift of Nathan 
Dane, member of the Continental 
Congress and compiler of the first di- 
gest of American case law.*° The 150 
students came from all sections, and in 
Marvin's day included, besides various 
future governors and judges, Ruther- 
ford B. (“Rud”) Hayes,*! President of 
the United States, 1877-1881, and 
Francis Parkman, the future historian, 
who like Marvin was destined shortly 
to journey westward.*? 

The poles of this unique educa- 
tional magnet on the Charles were 
Professors Joseph Story and Simon 
Greenleaf. Since accepting the Dane 
professorship in 1829, Justice Story 
had given himself without stint and 


28. John G. Marvin, Harvard Law School Note- 
book, 1842-44 in possession of Mr. David Ferris; 
(hereafter cited as Notebook), entry dated August 
29, 1842. 

29. For the history of Harvard during Marvin's 
years, see WARREN, HISTORY OF HARVARD LAW 
SCHOOL (1908) 3v., hereafter cited Warren, HHLS; 
and CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF HARVARD LAW SCHOOL, 
1817-1917 (1918) hereafter cited as CHHLS. 

30. DANE, GENERAL ABRIDGMENT AND DIGEST OF 
AMERICAN LAW, WITH NOTES AND COMMENTS. 9v. 
(1823-29) and aPpPENDIX (1830). 

31. For lists of Marvin’s classmates 1842-46, see 
Warren, HHLS, v.3, p. 23-41. Hayes entered in 
August, 1843 and left in January, 1845. See entries 
in his DIARY AND LETTERS (1922-26) 5v.; ch. 6, v. 
1, p. 107-162 cover his term at Harvard. 

32. See his THE OREGON TRAIL (lst ed., 1849) 
Parkman and Marvin were both members of the 
class of 1846, according to 3 WarreEN, HHLS p. 40. 
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had seen school enrollment multiplied 
by eight. Graduate training in law 
now was a reality, not only at Har- 
vard, but at Yale and New York Uni- 
versity.** Between terms of the Su- 
preme Court, the Justice lectured on 
pleading, equity, commercial and con- 
stitutional law. He also worked on 
that series of commentaries** which 
still ranks as one of the miracles of 
legal scholarship, and which certainly 
was one of the decisive influences that 
unified and nationalized American law 
in days of sporadic reporting and dan- 
gerous sectional cleavage.** As a 
teacher Story’s personality outshone 
even his industry and learning. His 
kindliness was proverbial. His lectures, 
though discursive and eloguent—even 
demonstrative—were never pedantic. 
His brilliance registered rather as radi- 


33. Harvard: see supra note 29; For the early 
history of Yale Law School and Law Library, see 
HIcKs, YALE LAW SCHOOL: THE FOUNDERS AND THE 
FOUNDERS’ COLLECTION (Yale Law Library Publica- 
tion no. 1, 1935). Judge Samuel J. Hitchcock oc- 
cupied a position at Yale, 1824-1845, similar to 
Story’s at Harvard. His library of 2260 volumes 
became the major part of the Founders’ Collection 
(id. p. 33) but was not acquired by Yale until 1846, 
after his death, for about $4200. (id. p. 24-47). 
Professor Hicks’ account is continued in YALE LAW 
SCHOOL: FROM THE FOUNDERS TO DUTTON, 1845- 
1869 (Yale Law Library Publication no. 3, 1936) 
especially p. 55-62. 

“Benjamin F. Butler in 1835 inaugurated at New 
York University the first modern law school with a 
comprehensive curriculum, a faculty of experts in 
different fields, and a three-year program.” Niles, 
Dedication of Arthur T. Vanderbilt Hall, 27 Nn. y. 
U. L. Qg. REV. 3 (1952). 

34. For a convenient list of Story’s writings, 
1805-45, with later editions, see CHHLS p. 323-328; 
also Marvin’s annotated list, LB p. 668-74. 

35. On Story’s role, and the unifying influence of 
American law teachers’ “Doctoral Writing’? in 
general during this period, see PouND, THE FORMA- 
TIVE ERA OF AMERICAN LAW (1938) ch. 4. Dean 
Pound’s thesis that Kent, Gould, Story, Greenleaf 
and other early treatise writers fixed reception of 
the common law, conveniently digested and restated 
it for courts and legislators, thus forestalling pre- 
mature codification while salvaging English equity 
for American use, and giving a needed overall 
unity and uniformity in the face of inadequate 
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ance, his intellect as reason. Judge, 
commentator, teacher, his reputation 
and influence now rivalled Black- 
stone’s, as his learning did Coke's. Al- 
ways frail in health, he still was genial- 
ity personified, quick, birdlike in 
movement, with spritely eyes peering 
over small-rimmed glasses, addressing 
his classes as ‘““Gentlemen,” and sham- 
ing even the students by his zeal and 
energy.*® 

Simon Greenleaf,*? Royall Professor 
of Law since 1833, was Story’s opposite 
both in temperament and in method. 
Reserved, thorough, incisive—as cele- 
brated as Story for clear statement, yet 
almost painfully deliberate—he rarely 
digressed, hewed close to the point, 
plied listeners with questions, gen- 
erally was as partial to the common 
law as Story often was to the civil. 
Twelve years as reporter for the Maine 
Supreme Judicial Court, 1820-1832, 
had made him a master technician. 
As a young lawyer, humiliated by loss 
of a case in which he unsuspectingly 
relied on obsolete authority, he char- 
acteristically conceived and compiled 
a remedy—A Collection of Cases Over- 
ruled, Doubted etc. (1821)—the an- 
cestor of every American citator.** In 





digests and reporting, is itself a tribute to Marvin’s 
insight and accomplishments as a bibliographer. Law, 
to be usable, must be accessible. Marvin’s book 
organized to the full the resources of early Ameri- 
can law libraries and legal scholarship. 

36. Professor Commager’s forthcoming biography 
of Justice Story will redress a century of neglect. 
Meanwhile, in addition to works cited supra note 
29, see Story, ed., LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH 
story (1851) 2 v.; MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF 
JOSEPH sTORY (1852); Scholfield, Joseph Story in 
3 GREAT AMERICAN LAWYERS (1907, 8 v.) p. 123 
(Set cited hereafter as GAL). 

37. See pict. aM. BIoc.; CHHLS p. 215-219, 
304-305; Warren HHLS ch. 23-29. 

38. See Marvin’s annotation, LB p. 348; and 
the Story-Greenleaf correspondence during com- 
pilation in 1819, 1 Story, LIFE & LETTERS p. 327- 
330. 
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1842, the year of Marvin’s entry at 
Harvard, Greenleaf had just published 
the first volume of his Treatise on Evt- 
dence, a work that gained immediate 
recognition, and one for which Marvin 
doubtless chased many citations for 
the second volume, published in 
1846.39 

The third member of the faculty 
was Charles Sumner,*® now 31 and an 
ambitious Boston lawyer and radical 
orator, soon to be leader of the Massa- 
chusetts abolitionists. Sumner was tre- 
mendously learned, but vain, effete, 
and inclined toward pedantry. Even 
so, and despite their dismzy at his 
growing radicalism, Sumner still was 
the Story-Greenleaf choice for a third 
professorship. Opposition proved too 
strong, however, and he served merely 
during Story’s absences, of which there 
were several during Marvin’s years.*! 

Instruction, though not yet domi- 
nated by the rigors of the case system, 
still was broad and thorough.*? Courses 
had increased steadily in number and 
content since the early preoccupation 
with Blackstone. The general plan, 
however, still was to work systemati- 
cally through a textbook, with lec- 
tures, collateral reading and discussion 
of rules and principles.‘ Story’s and 
Sumner’s methods were more informal 
than those of Greenleaf, who appears 
most nearly to have approached the 
modern case system.** Story’s attach- 


39. For bibliography and editions of Greenleaf, 
see CHHLS p. 304-305. 

40. See pict. am. sBioc.; CHHLS p. 265-267; 
PIERCE, MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER 
(1877-1893) 4 v.; 2 Warren, HHLS p. 8-9. 

41. 2 Warren, HHLS p. 11, 25; and notes in 
Marvin’s Law School Notebook, p. 17. 

42. See Warren, HHLS, ch. 25-26, 29; CHHLS 
ch. 2 ‘‘Instruction,”’ and p. 15. 

43. Id. especially WARREN p. 85-94. 

44. Id. p. 50-69; also supra note 37. 


ment to the civil law made for strong 
historical, comparative and jurispru- 
dential emphasis.*® Nothing was cut 
and dried. New texts continually sup- 
planted old; examinations—written 
and oral—were frequent. Weekly 
“moots,” ** visits to Justice Story’s cir- 
cuit court and to the Massachusetts 
courts to hear leading cases and coun- 
sel, supplemented the training in pro- 
cedure. Assigned essays and debates 
afforded added drill in expression. 
Then as now, Harvard was an exacting 
and exciting place. 


Ill 


Marvin kept an eighty-six page note- 
book during his student years, 1842- 
44. The title and entries well convey 
the personal, didactic instruction: 
“Dicta of Justice Story, Prof. Green- 
leaf, D[itt]o Sumner.”*? First term 
schedule: Greenleaf: Evidence & Black- 
stone, Mon., Wed., Fri., 9-11; Story: 
Marshall on Insurance & Equity, Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 11-1. 


Dec. 5, 1843: Greenleaf: Law is the best study 
of moral philosophy. I know of no study more 
ennobling . . . May the gladsome light of 
jurisprudence shine upon you. 

Jan. 4th, 1844: Story: Judge Story gave us his 
final lecture for the term .. . warned .. . 
against engaging in politics till we are 40... 
advised us to keep close to the profession. He 
observed that he spent some of the best years 
of his life as a politician, which he deeply re- 
grets. He said if we could see the world as he 
did our ardor would be dampened, our aspira- 
tions checked. It is well for youth that they 
look upon the bright side of things, hope 
much, and see nothing in perspective but suc- 
cess; but ere we have passed the meridian we 
see that our hopes are, like the golden apples, 
deceptive. Many of our plans are day dreams. 
Mar. 11th 1844. Story: The only thing that can 


45. Warren, HHLS, ch. 26, “Reminiscences of 
Story,” especially p. 26-30. 

46. Id. ch. 27, ““The Moot Courts.” 

47. See supra note 22. 
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preserve us is the fearless administration of 
the law. Where judges are elected annually 
the decisions are not worth much, as a gen- 
eral rule. The judge who only looks at the 
bench as a stepping stone to something ul- 
terior is swayed though it may be silently; 
his office and duties require an undivided 
attention. 


Sandwiched between such entries 
are Marvin’s notes of legal rules and 
of moot court cases, drafts of debating 
speeches, and essays written for class 
assignment. One essay dated March 7, 
1843, while antislavery agitation in 
Boston was at its peak, was sternly 
anti-abolitionist and pro-Southern.** 
Another, entitled “Ought the United 
States to Assume the State Debts?’’*® 
argued in the negative, Marvin con- 
tended that revenue from public land 
sales could not, at the then current 
rates and prices, amortize the proposed 
$200 millions of state aid. Both essays 
reflected strong nativist, anti-Catholic, 
anti-British views common in_ the 
Forties. 

Yet student life was not all in so 
serious a vein: 

Feb. 29, 1844: Last evening . . . attended a 
party at Nathan Appleton’s where were the 
Governor [Marcus Morton] and heads of de- 
partments, Professors Sparks, Felton, Long- 
fellow, Sumner, and many other distinguished 
men ... Having drunk rather freely of the 
excellent wines . . . found myself minus much 


of a lesson, but passed a tolerable examination 
notwithstanding.5° 


Marvin’s first term expenses, care- 
fully itemized, totalled $165.°' The 
sum included $50 tuition, $67.50 board 
and room for 21 weeks, $10 special 
tuition in French and Spanish. Zest 


48. Notebook: “Is Our Government Tending to 
Consolidation or Disunion?” For backgrounds, see 
Warren, HHLS p. 24-25. 

49. Notebook. 

50. Id. 

51. Id. p. 16. 
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for languages presently led to transla- 
tion of El Bastardo de Castille,°? a 
Gothic tale by Don Jorge Montgom- 
ery, Irish-born employee of the Ameri- 
can consulate in Madrid, and trans- 
lator of Washington Irving. The 82- 
page rendering was published by J. 
Sly of Boston in 1843. He found it “re- 
freshing,” Marvin noted in a flowery 
preface, occasionally to desert the 
“boundless ocean of professional stud- 
ies” for “the limpid lakes and . . . rills 
of literature.” °? This same year he also 
edited A Discourse on the Study of 
the Law of Nature and Nations,** by 
Sir James Mackintosh. Editorial con- 
tributions included a list of the ‘“‘more 
reputable works on international law,” 
a biographical sketch of the learned 
Scottish author and reformer, and a 
translation, in footnotes, of the Latin 
and Greek quotations of the original 
—the latter an act of academic Samar- 
itanism for which Marvin was taken 
severely to task by the pedantic Sum- 
ner! *5 

Plainly John Marvin was a ranking 
and mature student—not brilliant, 
but zealous, methodical, ambitious. 
Requirements for his LL.B. were com- 
pleted in June, 1844.°° Presently he 

52. Translation retitled BERNARDO DEL CARPIO. 
(Boston, Sly, 1843). Copy in Huntington Library. 

53. Id. Preface. 

54. Supra note 17. Justice Story was a great 
admirer of Mackintosh; this project may have been 
undertaken at his suggestion. The preface was 
dated “Cambridge, October 20, 1843.” An undated 
note presenting a copy of “this discourse’ to Sum- 
ner and asking the favor of ‘‘a few lines relative 
to [it] for the Law Reporter if it is worth noticing,” 
is in the Sumner Papers v. 8, no. 115, Harvard 
College. Sumner’s unsigned review is in 6 MO. LAW 
REP. 380. 

55. Id. “Few persons will attempt the text, who 
can desire any such assistance . . . The beautiful 
page is marred in our eyes by these unseemly 
appendages.” 


56. HARVARD QUINQUENNIAL CATALOG, 1817-1924 
(1925) p. 35. Marvin apparently continued formal 
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received the faculty appointment as 
librarian of the Law School: salary, 
$75 a year, room free in 7 Dane Hall 
among the duplicates.*? It meant two 
more terms at least with the revered 
Story and Greenleaf—precisely the rec- 
ognition and opportunity Marvin 
craved. 


IV 


Though barely a thousandth the 
size of its modern counterpart in Lang- 
dell, Dane Library already was the 
heart of Harvard Law School, its in- 
structional center, and unsurpassed, 
not merely in America, but abroad, as a 
library of world law.®* English and 
continental collections were far su- 
perior regionally and nationally. Yet 
no other was so well rounded or care- 
fully selected. This of itself was a 
measure of Judge Story’s influence. In 
1829 he had found little more than a 
broken collection of older English re- 
porters and classics. Even 150 volumes 
of late American reports were lacking. 
Forthwith, and from his own library, 
he had selected 553 volumes of needed 
Anglo-American items and_ offered 
them at $4 a volume, barely half the 
replacement cost.°® By the date of re- 
moval to Dane Hall (1832) the worst 
gaps had been filled. Yet the collection 
still numbered only from 2000 to 3000 
volumes,®° including duplicates. The 
young student librarian however was 
Charles Sumner. He lost no time in 
preparing—at two dollars per page— 








studies until 1846. (supra notes 31-32) On degree 
requirements for this period, see WARREN, HHLS 
p. 88-92, 

a. 2 HHLS ch. 28, 


WARREN, “The Library, 


1833-1845.” 
58. Id. p. 83. 
59. Id. v. 1, p. 462-464. 
60. Id. p. 477; cf. v. 2, p. 77. 
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the library’s first printed catalog, in 
eighty-two pages, and from it listing 
the chief desiderata.*‘ During the 
Thirties progress was rapid: In 1834 
came the princely Livermore gift—401 
volumes valued at $6000, largely civil 
and foreign law classics—from the li- 
brary of the distinguished Baltimore 
and New Orleans lawyer®? who had 
written the first American treatises on 
agency® and conflicts.** In 1835 Sum- 
ner’s sixteen page supplement to the 
catalog recorded these and other ac- 
cessions.®* Further want lists were pre- 
pared; the Massachusetts legislature 
designated Harvard as an exchange 
agency for state publications.®* By this 
means statute and session law holdings 
were rapidly expanded. Moreover, the 
book budget increased to more than 
$2500 in 1838-39,°7 and waxed and 
waned with offerings and opportuni- 
ties. By the year of Marvin's entry 
(1842) accessions numbered 6600 vol- 
umes.** A conscientious student might 
now verify any citation in Blackstone.*® 
Shelves and reading rooms were so 
crowded a new wing had to be pro- 
jected, and was first occupied in 1845 
during Marvin’s librarianship.7° When 
he left Harvard the next January the 


61. Id. p. 79-80. 

62. See pIcT. AM. 
1786-1833.” 

63. A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF PRINCIPLE AND 
AGENT, AND OF SALES BY AUCTION, 2d ed. 2 v. 1818. 
(1st ed., 1811). 

64. DISSERTATION ON THE QUESTIONS WHICH ARISE 
FROM THE CONTRARIETY OF THE POSITIVE LAWS OF 
DIFFERENT NATIONS. New Orleans, 1828. See also, 
Marvin’s note LB p. 470. 

65. 2 WarreEN, HHLS p. 80. 

66. Id. 

67. Id. p. 77. 

68. Id. p. 78. Harvard figures vary somewhat for 
this period. 

69. Id. p. 83. 

70. Id. p. 30; see also CHHLS ch. 3 “The Li- 
” and plates facing p. 16 and 90. 


BioG. “Samuel Livermore, 


brary, 
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collection totalled more than 8000 
volumes, and represented an invest- 
ment of $32,500, made over a thirty 
year period.” 

Such was the library over which 
John Marvin, tenth and last of the stu- 
dent and graduate librarians, chosen 
annually by the faculty for superior 
scholarship,”? presided for 18 months. 
His tenure was one of assimilation and 
organization rather than of further 
rapid growth. The book budget was 
quartered (cut from $2234 in 1843-44 
to $629 in 1844-45.)** Stress was laid on 
acquiring session Iaws and local prac- 
tice materials, obtainable by solicita- 
tion or exchange. The overreaching 
need at this date was a new catalog. 
Woodward’s, compiled in 1841, al- 
ready was outmoded. Holdings had 
tripled in a decade; need for subject 
organization already was making itself 
felt. The modern card catalog of course 
lay in the future.** Rules of entry were 
largely unformulated and wholly un- 
systematized. English reports still were 
listed by reporter or title; corporate 
entry was yet to be developed—only 
occasionally was there even rough list- 
ing by jurisdictions.** Yet under the 
leadership of Charles Coffin Jewett,"® 
librarian at Brown University in Prov- 
idence, rapid progress already was 


71. 2 Warren, HHLS p. 77-78. 

72. Id. p. 79. 

73. Fé. w. 77. 

74. Card cataloging was not begun in Harvard's 
special collections until 1848. On library history of 
this period, see BoromeE, infra note 76; JOHNSTON, 
HISTORY OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 1800-1864 
(1904); PoTTeR, THE LIBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY. 

75. Cf. Marvin, LB passim. and the 1846 Harvard 
Law caATALoG (infra note 88). 

76. See BoroME, CHARLES COFFIN JEWETT (1951). 
Jewett, first professional librarian in the United 
States, later was librarian of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, 1849-1854, and superintendent of the 
Boston Public Library, 1855-68. 
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being made by American libraries in 
these very directions. Much was to be 
done at Dane, and Marvin and his 
assistant, B. F. Latham of Providence,7? 
were selected to do it. The collection 
of from 8000 to 10,000 volumes was to 
be rechecked, cataloged and subject 
indexed; the manuscript copy then 
set in type and proofread, 


V 


Elsewhere too, these were formative, 
fruitful years for American law librar- 
ianship. Indeed, events and personali- 
ties seem almost to have conspired to 
foster the profession.** Perhaps the 
outstanding instance was the Girard 
Will Case.*° Stephen Girard, emigré 
merchant and banker of Philadelphia, 
had died in 1831. The bulk of his 
multimillion dollar estate—the first of 
the great American philanthropies— 
was willed in trust to the city of Phila- 
delphia to found a school for orphan 
boys, with the added proviso that no 
ecclesiastics or ministers ever were to 
participate in the administration, or 
even to act as visitors to the college! 
Counsel for French heirs at once at- 
tacked the will. By the time the case 
reached the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1844 the leading law- 
yers of the country had been arrayed 


77. LL.B. class of 1845; see Warren, HHLS 
p. 35. 

78. For a suggestive summary, see Hewitt, Re- 
marks on John W. Wallace, 15 L. LIB. J. 61 
(1923) and the early pages of any edition of 
WALLACE, THE REFORTERS. 

79. Vidal v. Philadelphia, 2 How. 127 (1844). 
The Binney-Sergeant arguments are fully reported 
in ARGUMENTS OF DEFENDANT’S COUNSEL AND JUDG- 
MENT OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE CASE OF VIDAL V. PHILADELPHIA. 
(1844). See 2 Warren, HHLS p. 31-33 for Story’s 
comments on the case and arguments; and note 
Wallace’s references to its importance in THE RE- 
PORTERS 3d ed. (1855) p. 8-9, 13, 31 etc. 
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in two camps for years, combing the 
common and civil law for authority: 
Horace Binney*® and John Sergeant*! 
as counsel in chief for the city, Walter 
Jones*? and Daniel Webster for the 
heirs. Their merciless search for prece- 
dents had profound repercussions.** 
Numerous gaps were found in Ameri- 
can library holdings. Even more star- 
tling were the limitations and pecu- 
liarities of the reports and reporters 
themselves. English legal bibliography 
was diffuse and ill-organized.** There 
was no single nor ready source for 
evaluation. Americans were on their 
own and had literally to reassay the 
whole common law. It was at this 
point that young John W. Wallace, 
Horace Binney’s nephew, and _ since 
1841 librarian of the Philadelphia 
Bar,*° began the systematic records 
and notes which culminated in The 
Reporters.°° In New York and New 
Haven, in Baltimore and Boston and 
Washington, similar search and or- 
ganization went on.’? Needs every- 
where were the same: first for an up- 
to-date catalog of actual library hold- 
ings and law publications, subject in- 
dexed for ready use; after that, a qual- 
itative guide that would collate and 
record professional estimates of the 
various reporters’ worth, index re- 
80. See pict. aM. Bioc.; and C. C. Binney, 
Horace Binney in 4 GAL 197 (1907). 

81. 1779-1852; See DICT. AM. BIOG, 

82. 1776-1861, see DICT. AM. BIOG. 

83. See supra note 78. 

84. See supra note 5. 

85. Wallace was twenty-six in 1841 when ap- 


pointed librarian of ‘‘The Library of the Law Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia” originally chartered in 


1802 as the “Law Library Company,” and today 
known as the Philadelphia Bar Library. 

86. See supra notes 4 and 5, infra note 101. 

87. JOHNSON’S LAW CATALOG, 1850, supra note 2, 
with its quoted correspondence and classed organiza- 
tion suggests the rapid developments taking place in 
the 40s and 50s. See also Hewitt, supra note 78. 
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views, identify and help standard- 
ize abbreviations—generally bring to- 
gether in one or two volumes the 
information needed by American law- 
yers for efficient use and citation of 
legal authority. It was to the first of 
these tasks that Marvin and Latham 
had proceeded in 1844-45. Beyond 
question they worked zealously; for 
early in 1846 the new 354 page Har- 
vard Law Catalog was published.** 
Marvin was now thirty-one years of 
age. His savings presumably were ex- 
hausted. Other legal indexing and 
editing had brought only modest re- 
turns aside from the recognition, Fur- 
thermore, Justice Story had died Sep- 
tember 10, 1845. Dane Law School 
thus suddenly had relaxed its hold. Yet 
the mounting needs of the legal pro- 
fession emphatically had not. Many 
times Marvin had heard Justice Story 
extoll legal bibliography—the demand 
for a good table of abbreviations, for 
an annotated descriptive catalog, a 
desk book that would guide and 
lighten professional labors. For seven 
terms the Judge’s immense learning 
and notes had been at Marvin's dis- 
posal. Beyond doubt, he had made 
good use of them. Added help and en- 
couragement had come from Green- 
leaf and Sumner—all supplemented by 
intensive study and reference experi- 
ence. However pressing his financial 
needs, however great his desire to 
enter practice, Marvin resolved first 
to compile the needed bibliographic 
volume. In January, 1846, he resigned 
88. A CATALOG OF THE LAW LIBRARY OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY IN CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS ... 4th 
ed. (1846). This catalog identifies volumes given by 
Story, Livermore and other donors. Actually it was 
the third complete catalog; numbering apparently 


became confused by counting Sumner’s 16 page 
supplement as an “‘edition.” 
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the librarianship and began the job. 

The new Harvard catalog served 
as foundation. Yet much had to be 
added; still more revised. Latest edi- 
tions had to be determined, older, 
fugitive, or borderline items elimi- 
nated; above all, the statutes, reports, 
and local practice lists must be rounded 
out and certified by authorities in each 
jurisdiction. For this purpose a printed 
form was employed;** yet Marvin was 
too thorough to rely wholly on such 
methods. He went directly to Phila- 
delphia and worked in the rich col- 
lections at the Bar and the Library 
Association. On January 23, 1846, he 
addressed a revealing note to Professor 
Jared Sparks, of Harvard College:*° 
For purposes connected with my research as 
relative to American Legal Bibliography I am 
desirous to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Force in Washington City. If convenient you 
would do me a favor to furnish me with a 
note of introduction to this gentleman and 
also to Professor Henry or the Librarian of 
the Smithsonian Institute. I shall be obliged 
to go pretty generally through the old thir- 
teen states to collect the necessary material 
for my undertaking and if I can serve you in 
any way I hope you will do me the favor of 
having an opportunity to do so. Please direct 
to this city [Philadelphia.] 


P.S. After a few weeks I shall be in Washing- 
ton for some time. 


Brevity and intimacy here suggest 
that Marvin’s enterprise already had 
become common knowledge at Har- 
vard. Certainly he understood the 
value of references, of authoritative 
guidance and aid. 

By April 20 he was back in Boston. 
Little and Brown had been ap- 


89. A copy of this blue printed form is in 
Marvin’s ‘Bibliographical and Biographical Notes,’ 
preserved 
note 110. 

90. Sparks CorRESPONDENCE, Houghton Library, 
Harvard. 


in Harvard Law Library. See infra 
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proached.” Apparently they expressed 
a chary interest—haunted in likeli- 
hood at the prospect of so limited a 
potential market, Perhaps to counter 
their skepticism or inertia, Marvin 
hired or persuaded the firm to set up 
his title page®? and a first sheet of text. 
This signature was then dispatched 
to leading American legal scholars— 
among them Chancellor Kent, J. K. 
Angell and Charles Sumner, asking 
criticism and support. Replies were 
prompt and encouraging.** Sumner 
had “examined with uncommon in- 
terest the sheet . . . of your proposed 
..- Legal Bibliography. [Such a work] 
wrought with the learning and accu- 
racy which mark this specimen, cannot 
fail to be of essential service to every 
student and practitioner . . . Bibliog- 
raphy is to the field of learning what 
geography is to the earth’s surface 

°° 94 

The distinguished author of the 
first American works on watercourses 
and corporations was equally favor- 


able: 


I certainly approve of your plan and have 
been pleased with the specimens . . . of your 
intended ‘Critical observations upon the vari- 
ous editions and authority of the reports and 
elementary lawbooks.’ .. . I have entire con- 
fidence you will do the subject full justice. 
Such a work at this day seems to be required, 
and I think it would be much sought after 
and liberally patronized.95 


91. Unfortunately the firm’s correspondence for 
this period has not been preserved. (Letter of Mr. 
Rodney Robertson, Law Book department, Little, 
Brown & Co., to Howard Jay Graham, March 7, 
1955.) 

92. A title page bearing the imprint ‘Boston, 
Little and Brown, 1846,’ is preserved in Marvin's 
Scrapbook 1. All recorded copies bear the imprint 
“Philadelphia, Johnson, 1847.” 

93. See the reprinted replies p. 80-81 of JoHN- 
SON’S LAW CATALOG, 1850; these letters are also 
printed in the advertising prospectus, a copy of 
which is preserved in Marvin’s Scrapbook I. 

94. JOHNSON’S LAW CATALOG, 1850, p. 81. 

95. Id. 
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And Chancellor Kent, dean of Ameri- 
can judges and legal scholars, likewise 
approved—indeed indicated apparent 
familiarity with Marvin’s reputation 
and project: 

The plan . . . is excellent, and when duly 
executed will be too interesting not to be well 
received by the Profession. You need not be 
apprehensive of any difficulty on that head. 
Your diligence and comprehensive and accu- 
rate research, must inevitably appear to good 


advantage, and I wish you ‘gloria’ as well as 
‘utilitas’ in the result.96 


This was encouragement enough. 
Marvin evidently resolved to com- 
plete the project, worry later about 
publication and returns. He immedi- 
ately prepared a “Prospectus’*? and 
subscription order quoting the above 
letters, and outlining his plan. During 
the remainder of the year he worked 
feverishly—adding and winnowing 
titles, preparing annotations, seeking 
the difficult balance between practi- 
tioners’ law and legal classics and ju- 
risprudence. Title by title he checked 
the Harvard list against shelves and 
catalogs in state and bar libraries, 
and at Philadelphia and Washington. 
Comparison of almost any portion of 
the final work with the 1846 Harvard 
original reveals the care and discrimi- 
nation shown.°* Stress was consistently 
laid on recent and current practice 
materials, on commercial and mari- 
time subjects, on revision and refine- 
ment of subject headings and refer- 
ences; above all, on careful prepara- 
tion and expansion of the annotations 
—making use, for this purpose, of all 

96. Id. 

97. See supra note 93. 

98. Cf., for example, the entries for the letter A 
in the two volumes, and note the differences in the 
handling of such heads as ‘‘Canon law’ (Harvard 


Catalog index) and “Ecclesiastical and canon law” 
(Marvin) ete. 
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available Harvard notes, indexes of 
leading journals and bibliographies, as 
well as the pioneer student manuals 
of Hoffman and Kent. Marvin’s debt 
to John W. Wallace undoubtedly was 
great, as his preface acknowledged.*” 
Yet he scrupulously avoided detailed 
annotation of most of the reporters. 
Hence one suspects the Philadelphian’s 
obligations were equally large and re- 
ciprocal.1°° These two ardent co- 
workers really pooled their learning 
and references, and divided the field. 
Essentially their projects were comple- 
mentary, not competitive. To a re- 
markable degree, moreover, each rep- 
resented the flowering of an entire 
legal community. Marvin’s industry 
preserved and organized the learning 
of Story and Greenleaf, the Adamses, 
Dane, Angell, and the other Boston- 
ians, living and dead. Wallace’s work 
performed a like function for the 
learned Philadelphians'®*\—men_ like 
DuPonceau,'*? Horace Binney, the 
Sergeants, the Dallases,!°* and a dozen 


99. Supra note 15; see also his generous refer- 
ences to THE REPORTERS, in LB p. 715. 

100. See supra note 5. 

101. Wallace’s dedications and acknowledgments 
give insight into the cooperative, collaborative work 
of compilation. His 3d ed., 1855, was dedicated to 
William Green of Culpepper County, Virginia, who 
had “pursued, with a success unattained in England 
or America, the recondite searches of legal bibli- 
ography.’’ For an account of Green’s life and fur- 
ther evidence of his extraordinary scholarship, see 
Gordon, William Green, in 5 GAL p. 257. See also 
Wallace’s acknowledgment (1855 ed. p. 7 note 1) 
to Judge Stroud and to E. D. Ingraham, T. I. 
Wharton, and A. I. Fish, as well as to his late 
brother, Horace Binney Wallace, a distinguished 
reporter and legal editor. 

102. Peter Stephen DuPonceau, 1760-1844, au- 
thor of the first treatise on JURISDICTION OF THE 
COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES (1824) Cf. Marvin’s 
note LB p. 281 and Graham, Procedure to Sub- 
stance: Extra-judicial Rise of Due Process, 1830- 
1860, 40 CALIF. L. REV. 483, 497-9 (1952) note 59 
and authorities there cited. 

103. This was still the day of the ‘Philadelphia 
lawyer’’—New York had not yet become the legal 
capitol. 
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others. Story’s position in Washington 
for a generation '®* had of course made 
his mind and notes a veritable na- 
tional clearinghouse for similar pro- 
fessional knowledge of the Virginia, 
Carolina, Baltimore, New York and 
New Haven bars—characterized by 
such distinguished leaders as the Ells- 
worths’*®® and William Pinkney,’ 
Kent??? and William Wirt.?°> Both 
works thus were in a sense composite 
and truly national—indeed interna- 
tional—for the very fact and manner 
of their compilation (simultaneously 
in this crucial decade of the 40s, when 
there still were no single volumes of 
comparable scope and scholarship in 
England)—made them a happy augury 
and condition for advancement of the 
whole Anglo-American legal system. 
Bibliographically the New World came 
to aid of the old,’°® and at a most op- 
portune time for each. 

The manuscript grew steadily in 
scope and bulk. A “dummy” or work 


104. It is hard to exaggerate the importance of 
this circumstance, in view of Story’s contributions 
as writer and teacher as well as judge. Americans 
generally are aware how much they owe to the 
Fathers of 1787, and to Chief Justice Marshall; yet 
Story’s role, almost equally great, 1812-45, still is 
unrecognized for lack of an adequate biography. See 
supra note 36. WARREN, SUPREME COURT IN UNITED 
STATES HISTORY (1922) 3v., is suggestive, as is his 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN BAR (1911) ch. 11, 15-16, 
on “The Federal Bar and the Law,” 1789-1860. 
Unquestionably Story was America’s recording law 
bibliographer for the period 1800-1845, and Marvin 
the zealous transmitter of much of his learning. 

105. See Cook, Oliver Ellsworth, in 1 GAL 307 
(1907); William W. Ellsworth in pict. AM. BI0G.; 
also Graham, Early Antislavery Backgrounds of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, 1950 WISC. L. REV. 498- 
506. 

106. See Niles, William Pinkney, in 2 GAL 177 
(1907); DICT. AM. BIOG. 

107. See Horton, JAMES KENT (1939); Scott, 
James Kent in 2 GAL 491 (1907). 

108. See Hall, William Wirt, in 2 GAL 263 
(1907); KENNEDY, MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WIL- 
LIAM WIRT (1849) 2 v. 

109. See supra notes 2, 5, 7. 
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volume preserved at Harvard"? re- 
veals Marvin’s aspirations. Various 
marginal queries'™ plainly are ad- 
dressed to those whose advice he 
sought: 

I will prepare the American part first and if 
it takes in a second edition enlarge and in- 


corporate the English and Continental Biog- 
raphy. ... 


Perhaps it will be best to omit the continental 
writers for a new work— 


How would it do to include the continental 
with the other and make a sort of Encyclo- 
pedia of Legal Biography. 


How would it answer to compile a volume of 
legal anecdotes as I prepare the Biography? 


Such zeal and perfectionism at 
length proved too much for the firm 
of Little and Brown. Whether second 
doubts led them to withdraw, or 
whether Marvin in turn withdrew his 
manuscript, can only be conjectured.*!* 
Possibly, working in Philadelphia, and 
finding more enthuiasm and support 
in that national legal center, he man- 
aged to obtain more favorable terms 
from T. & W. Johnson, then the lead- 
ing American law book firm.™? All 
that is certain is that during the latter 
part of 1846 King and Baird of Phila- 
delphia took over the printing,’'* and 
the Johnsons eventually were the pub- 
lishers, Marvin spent much time in 
Philadelphia. Two letters written to 
Charles Sumner while the book was 
in press, are of extraordinary interest. 
The first, dated January 23, 1847, 
seems to confirm what one would sup- 
pose almost from the preface and 
from the size of the volume—that Mar- 


110. See supra note 89. 

111. Those quoted are all on page 1, and were 
written at different times. 

112. See supra note 91. 

113. See supra note 12. 

114. See supra note 13. 
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vin had spent far more time and 
money on the project than intended, 
and he now was forced to seek remu- 
nerative employment: 


Private Philadelphia, Jan 23rd 1847 


Dear Sir: 

During the progress of my Bibliography 
through the press I found that it was neces- 
sary for me to come to Philad. where I have 
been detained much longer than anticipated. 
It is now nearly printed and when out I shall 
do myself the pleasure of immediately for- 
warding you a copy. I intend going to Wash- 
ington in a few days and desire your friendly 
assistance relative to some business—I half 
fear that you will grow (if you have not al- 
ready) weary of my continual drafts upon 
your generosity, but the necessities of the 
present case and your known disposition to 
assist friends emboldens me again to ask a 
favor. I am anxious to secure an appointment 
to a situation of a legal character in one of 
the about to be Territorial Governments. You 
know something of my habits of study, my 
past few years advantages, and something of 
my acquirements. Can you conscientiously 
speak of my fitness for such a situation as I 
am seeking for? viz. one of the judgeships or 
the office of District Attorney for Oregon? 

If it is not contrary to your ordinary habit 
to give letters and you will have the kindness 
to furnish me with a sort of general letter of 
credit it will be exceedingly serviceable to 
me at this juncture. If you feel at liberty also 
to give me a note of introduction to Mr. Web- 
ster and Judge Woodbury, they would be ad- 
vantageous to me. Please direct to this city. 


Truly yours, 

J. G. Marvin 
To 
C. Sumner, Esq. 
Boston, Mass.115 

A month later Marvin wrote Sum- 

ner again. Accompanying the letter 
was a presentation copy of his book. 
Marvin’s remarks suggest either that 
his political aspirations had met with 
little encouragement in Washington, 
or that, flushed with the success and 


115. SumNER Papers, Houghton Library, Har- 
vard College, v. 11 no. 3. Marvin’s punctuation has 
been modernized by conversion of dashes to periods 
where appropriate. 


recognitions of authorship, he now 
hoped for an academic or professional 
career in the East which would permit 
continuance of his project: 


Philadelphia, Feb 13th 1847 


Dear Sir: 


I herewith forward you a copy of my Bib- 
liography, which though far from being what 
I had hoped to make it has not been compiled 
without some toil and research. Your knowl- 
edge of the difficulties attending the collec- 
tion of the widely scattered materials for such 
a volume, I trust will incline you to pardon 
some of the difficiencies which I am conscious 
the work upon close inspection will disclose. 
It is the germ of what I hope hereafter to 
make more worthy of the subject and the 
consideration of the profession. Perhaps too 
wide a range of authors is attempted for gen- 
eral ability, but I thought it better to err on 
the side of profuseness than meagerness. The 
idea of including the abbreviations was de- 
rived from Judge Story whom I have heard 
say “that he had often been called upon in 
the Supreme Court to explain this and that 
abbreviation to members of the Bar.” I there- 
fore thought that they might not be unaccept- 
able to students and young lawyers though 
in this I may have been mistaken. I hope the 
volume will be found to answer the purposes 
for which it was designed, for its compilation 
has been made with a view of utility and as 
a labor of love without the slightest expecta- 
tion of profit. Now it is complete I see some 
things to correct, and discover a number of 
important titles have been omitted, but with 
all its defects I trust it will be found to con- 
tain some useful information. Perhaps amidst 
your almost numberless engagements you 
may find time to give the work a passing no- 
tice in the Law Reporter, and whatever your 
judgment may be of its plan and execution, 
I know it will be given with your characteris- 
tic frankness and impartiality. I now propose 
as fast as practicable to go on collecting ma- 
terials for the Biographies of deceased Ameri- 
can lawyers, a department of our history that 
has been quite too long neglected. The subject 
is surrounded with difficulties from the pau- 
city of published documents requisite for such 
an undertaking, and much of the information 
must be derived from unpublished records 
and the memories of living men. How much 
valuable information of this description was 
buried with our beloved instructor and friend, 
the late Mr. Justice Story! Fortunately I pos- 
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sess very full notes of his Lectures for two or 
three years, containing a considerable amount 
of biographical information. 

Truly and Sincerely yours 

J. G. Marvin 


To C, Sumner, Esq. 
Boston, Mass.116 


Marvin’s hopes for a second volume, 
or a second edition, were of course 
doomed to disappointment, Sales were 
few, despite the prospectus and favor- 
able reviews. The manuscript volume 
in Harvard, above quoted, records 
Marvin’s dreams and the thorough- 
ness with which he outlined the con- 
tinuing project. A list of English 
“Works in press or in preparation sim- 
ilar to this—’,""? including Campbell’s 
Lord Chancellors**® and_ Foss’s 
Judges,"® suggests both his hopes and 
method, Several biographical sketches 
found among his papers in California 
evidence the beginnings. The sad truth 
was simply that bibliography and 
scholarship buttered very little 
bread.’*° His savings and hopes ex- 
hausted, Marvin turned of necessity 
to legal practice. His scrapbooks for 
the years 1847-48 are a complete blank, 
suggesting no further diversions. The 
single record of this period is a letter 
dated Washington City, Oct. 5, 1848. 
It was addressed to Secretary of State 


116. Id. v. 11 no. 12. 

117. Loc. cit. supra note 89. 

118. CAMPBELL, LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 
(London, 1845-69) 8v. 

119. Foss, THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND (London, 
1848-64) 9 v. 

120. In addition to the work cited supra note 18, 
Marvin apparently at this date prepared the index 
for Judge Howe’s LAWYER’S COMMON PLACE BOOK 
(1846). (See undated clipping pasted in Scrapbook 
I beside the Little & Brown titlepage referred to 
supra note 92.) In 1855 Marvin was at work on a 
California Justice’s Manual, and reportedly com- 
pleted much of it before ill health forced abandon- 
ment. (See another undated clipping, Scrapbook 1). 
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James Buchanan"! on behalf of thirty 
destitute soldiers whom Marvin had 
accompanied from Philadelphia. His 
brother Edwin, had graduated from 
Harvard Law School in 1846, and now 
was an attorney in the Pension Bu- 
reau.!*? Marvin did his utmost to pres- 
sure officials on behalf of his claim- 
ants. Meeting with no success, he 
finally sought a “line” from Buchanan 
“to the Commissioner of Pensions re- 
questing him to act upon these 30 
cases with all convenient speed”— 
hinting that otherwise the “report they 
will carry back will injure the demo- 
cratic cause” in Philadelphia in the 
coming elections!?** Such pointed 
frankness suggests that Marvin may 
have had some party standing or ac- 
quaintance with the Secretary. 

The one decisive, lasting result of 
this visit may well have been Marvin’s 
presence in the city immediately prior 
to President Polk’s message confirming 
discovery of gold in California and 
while the first excited rumors were 
circulating in the press and capitol.'** 
Barely a year and a half before Marvin 
had considered seeking advancement 
in Oregon.’*> News from California 
was spectacular, A new empire was in 
the making. The young attorney was 
no robust frontiersman—indeed, tu- 
berculosis was a family scourge.'*® But 


121. In James A. BucHANAN MANUSCRIPTS, 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia. 

122. See 3 Warren, HHLS p. 40; Edwin C. 
Marvin perished on the S.S. Northern Lights in the 
Pacific Ocean, 1853. HARVARD LAW SCHOOL QUIN- 
QUENNIAL CATALOG, 1817-1924 (1925) p. 35. 

123. Supra note 121. 

124. News of the gold discovery began to circu- 
late in the press in September-October, 1848. 
President Polk’s message was delivered December 5, 
1848. 

125. See letter to Sumner, January 23, 1847, 
quoted and cited supra note 115. 

126. Marvin’s elder brother, Eli S. Marvin, with 
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he was footloose, restless, ambitious. 
Bibliography had played out; practice 
was humdrum. Gold now was the 
magnet, the catalyst, the state builder. 
Westward lay opportunity—a land of 
Manifest Destiny—in government, in 
politics, in law. What fired the mind 
was 

Not the vulgar thirst for gold 

[But] Law, order, science, arts and all that 
springs 

Beneath Civilization’s sheltering wings.127 


For six months longer the young 





whom he lived and farmed in California, 1853-55, 
also died of tuberculosis; see HISTORY OF STANISLAUS 
COUNTY (supra note 24) p. 165. 

127. At the head of the first column of the first 
issue of his Sonora Herald, July 4, 1850, Marvin 
quoted Lady Emeline Stuart Wortley’s ‘‘Americans 
Crossing the Isthmus,”’ containing this passage. The 
verse itself was so unrelievedly bad Marvin ob- 
viously quoted it for sense rather than sentiment. 


attorney fidgetted over his office briefs 
and forms. Then he signed as one of 
65 incorporators of “The California 
Gold Mining Company of Philadel- 
phia.”?*5 On July 3, 1849, he sailed 
for San Francisco aboard the Eu- 
rope,'*® with 51 partners, five women, 
two children, and a priceless cargo of 
lumber, for the seven-months, 20,000- 
mile journey via Cape Horn. ... A 
legal bibliographer in the Gold Rush! 


128. Scrapbook I, undated clipping, July 1849. 

129. The roster of Marvin’s shipmates aboard the 
Europe is printed in HASKINS, ARGONAUTS OF CALI- 
FORNIA (1890) p. 487; it included members of the 
Bache (descendants of Benjamin Franklin) and 
Tilghman families; also young Enos L. Christman, 
later printer on the Sonora Herald, whose diary and 
letters, edited and published in 1930 under the 
title ONE MAN’S GOLD, give fascinating sidelights on 
the misadventures and boredom of Marvin’s seven- 
months journey; see especially p. 37, 53, 61, 69-70, 
83, 130. 











The Impact of Impending Enrollment Increases 


Upon Legal Education 


by MARLIN M. Votz, Dean 
University of Kansas City School of Law 


If law school admission policies and 
other factors remain constant, it is 
safe to assume that nearly twice as 
many law students will seek admission 
in 1970 as in 1954. The full implica- 
tions of this startling fact are difficult 
to perceive, but it is time for all law 
school administrators and faculties to 
give most careful thought to the prob- 
lem. Wise planning now may well re- 
sult in the most fruitful period in 
legal education; inadequate prepara- 
tion to meet the situation will most 
likely lead to a serious degradation in 
the quality of law school instruction. 
Programs and policies providing for 
an orderly expansion of law school 
faculties and facilities should be con- 
sidered and formulated now. 

The advance surge of the impend- 
ing tidal wave of students is entering 
the high schools, By 1958, its impact 
will begin to be felt seriously by the 
colleges and universities, and by 1960 
or 1961, by the law schools. There- 
after, unless restrictive measures are 
taken, a significant enrollment increase 
should occur each year. The number 
of students who will become of age to 
enter the law schools between now and 
1970 are already born. Barring a major 
catastrophe, they are a statistical cer- 
tainty. 

In 1954, approximately 31% of the 


college-age population attended col- 
leges or universities.1 This percentage 
has been increasing constantly, rising 
from 4% in 1900 to the present figure. 
It seems apparent that this trend will 
continue and that by 1970 at least 
40% of college-age youth will enroll in 
our institutions of higher education.* 
Of the students enrolled in colleges 
and universities in 1954, 1.6% were 
attending the 157 law schools of the 
nation.* Assuming that the percentage 
of college-age youth seeking higher 
education remains at 31%, which is 
contrary to past experience and pres- 
ent trends, and further assuming that 
the percentage of college students at- 
tending law schools continues at 1.6%, 
college and law school enrollments per 
year from 1954 to 1970 would be esti- 
mated‘ as shown in Table I. 
Adjustments in the above statistics 
must be made separately for each law 
school because of local factors. Popu- 
lation growth is not uniform through- 
out the country. In some areas, a 
higher percentage of college-age stu- 


1. THompson, THE IMPENDING TIDAL WaAveE OF 
StupENts 20 (1955). Report of the Committee on 
Special Projects of the American Association of 
Collegiate and Admissions Officers. 

2. Ibid. 

3. This is based upon a college population of 
2,469,942 in 1954-55 and a law school enrollment 
of 39,565. 

4. THOMPSON, op. cit. supra note 1, at 22-23. 
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TABLE I 
Enrollments Projected to 1970-71 











Year College Law School Year College Law School 
1954-55 2,469 ,942 39, 5655 1963-64 3,267 , 530 52,180 
1955-56 2,505 , 206 40,082 1964-65 3,396,114 54,338 
1956-57 2,539,762 40,636 1965-66 3,617,684 57 , 883 
1957-58 2,571,684 41,147 1966-67 3,831,145 61,298 
1958-59 2 ,633 ,968 42,143 1967-68 4,069 ,037 65,105 
1959-60 2,723,638 43,578 1968-69 4,145,538 66,328 
1960-61 2,874,678 45,995 1969-70 4,130,957 66,095 
1961-62 3,068,117 49 ,090 1970-71 4,219,047 67 , 504 
1962-63 3,193,389 51,094 





dents attend colleges and universities. 
The migration of peoples, especially 
that of college students in seeking bet- 
ter educational opportunities, must be 
taken into account.® 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


Planning for the years ahead must 
be made in the present day setting but 
must contemplate the needs of the 
future. Modern conditions require 
higher qualifications for the bench and 
bar. The competent lawyer of today 
(and tomorrow) needs a more thor- 
ough knowledge of law, a greater fa- 
miliarity with all branches of learn- 
ing, and more highly developed skills 
than did his predecessor. The legal 
educational process must continuously 
improve. Of the lawyer’s total train- 
ing, the law school has in the past, 
does now, and will in the future, pro- 
vide only a part, It must depend upon 
the liberal arts college to furnish him 

5. Law school enrollment figures for 1954-55, re- 
leased by John G. Hervey, Adviser, Section of 
Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

6. Detailed statistics on these matters may be 
found in THoMPSON, op. cit. supra, note 1, and 
THompson, CoLtLeGe AGE PoPULATION TRENDS, 
1940-1970 (1954), a Report to the American Asso- 


ciation ot Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. 


with a sound general education and 
it must rely upon the lawyer’s own 
program of self-education after gradu- 
ation to acquire or sharpen many of 
his professional skills. 

However, through the advent of the 
law center philosophy, it is now gen- 
erally felt in legal educational circles 
that the obligation of a law school to 
its graduates or to the profession does 
not end with the commencement ex- 
ercises. It is now recognized that a 
most important function of a law 
school is to interest each graduate in 
a life time of learning and to provide 
opportunities therefore through a well 
conceived and directed program of 
continuing legal education. Another 
facet of the law center concept is that 
a law school should assume a leading 
role in the improvement of law 
through scholarly research and _ in- 
vestigation. Such research places 
greater emphasis upon the size and 
quality of the law library than ever 
before. 

Thus, the undergraduate teaching 
curriculum is only one phase in the 
modern law school’s total program. Ad- 
ditional activities in many law schools 
now place a substantial burden upon 
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staff and physical facilities and these 
must be taken into account in plan- 
ning for the future. It would be tragic 
if problems created by caring for ad- 
ditional numbers would seriously cur- 
tail or retard the development of the 
law center movement, the most sig- 
nificant achievement in legal educa- 
tion in this century. 

Modern developments in under- 
graduate legal instruction also call for 
additional staff and facilities. Since 
World War II, teaching techniques 
have been improved through increased 
use of audio-visual materials, through 
greater utilization of the problem 
method of instruction, and through 
the introduction of more extra-legal 
and text materials. There has also 
been a decided shift in the direction 
of smaller classes, of seminars, and in 
the teaching of legal research and writ- 
ing and other practical skills. Plan- 
ning for the future should contem- 
plate the continuation of this ferment 
in legal education and should seek 
to improve the quality of instruction 
in order to prepare graduates for the 
more exacting demands of the profes- 
sion and of the public in the years 
ahead. 

The law school of the future is thus 
not only faced with the problem of 
coping with greater numbers but must 
be interested in improving further its 
undergraduate teaching, in providing 
opportunities for continuing legal 
education, and in doing scholarly re- 
search to adapt the legal system to the 
demands of the atomic age. This is a 
large order and can be accomplished 
only if present funds are greatly aug- 
mented. One fact is inescapable; legal 
education in the future must and will 
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be more expensive if it is to meet the 
needs of the coming generations. 

Adequate financing is the number 
one need of the future. More support 
can be expected from the profession 
itself as the law schools expand their 
work in continuing legal education and 
thereby improve the economics of the 
bar through increasing efficiency and 
bettering skills. 

In planning for the future, law facul- 
ties cannot overlook the serious prob- 
lems faced by law libraries. Worth- 
while law books and reports are 
coming off the presses at an acceler- 
ated rate. Larger and better libraries 
will be required to carry on the type 
of instructional and research programs 
which law schools will strive to do in 
the future, and reading room space 
will be under greater and greater pres- 
sure from increased numbers. Book 
acquisitions will use up existing shelv- 
ing in many of the schools, Book stor- 
age will be a major problem for most 
libraries. Microfilming and other space 
saving methods will undoubtedly be- 
come more popular. 


THE IMPACT UPON A 
HYPOTHETICAL LAW SCHOOL 


In order to visualize more concretely 
the problems created by expanded en- 
rollments, let us assume a hypothetical 
law school and the deliberations and 
actions of its faculty in meeting the 
anticipated needs of the future. The 
Urahrah Law School in 1954-55 has a 
total day enrollment of 200 students, 
of whom 85 are in the first year, 60 
in the second year and 55 in the third 
year. Its faculty consists of seven full- 
time teachers, one dean, one librarian, 
one assistant librarian and four part- 
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time instructors. It has its own build- 
ing containing five classrooms seating 
125, 80, 80, 60 and 40. There are nine 
faculty offices besides those for the 
dean and librarian, of which one is 
used by the law review. The library 
reading room accommodates 100 read- 
ers. The library consists of 40,000 well- 
selected volumes. Shelving exists for 
another 10,000 books, At the present 
time no classes are sectioned. The cur- 
riculum requires the work for the first 
two years and provides broad electives 
for the third. Four of the five class- 
rooms are now regularly in use, one 
for each of the two years and two for 
the third year. 

At one of its law faculty meetings, 
the dean of Urahrah Law School is 
requested to prepare figures project- 
ing law school enrollments to 1970-71. 
The dean finds that a 3% in-migration 
of college students exists and that 


TABLE II 


Projected Enrollments to 1970-71 Assuming a 
Present Enrollment of 200 








1st 2nd 3rd 





year year year 
Year class class class Total 

1954-55 85 60 55 200 
1955-56 86 61 56 203 
1956-57 87 62 57 206 
1957-58 88 63 58 209 
1958-59 90 65 60 215 
1959-60 93 68 62 223 
1960-61 97 72 66 235 
1961-62 102 77 71 250 
1962-63 106 80 74 260 
1963-64 108 83 76 267 
1964-65 113 87 80 280 
1965-66 119 93 86 298 
1966-67 125 99 92 316 
1967-68 132 106 98 336 
1968-69 134 108 101 343 
1969-70 133 107 100 340 
1970-71 135 109 102 346 
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about 33% of college-age youth at- 
tend college in his area as against the 
31% national average. Since his law 
school has only a good local reputa- 
tion and does not draw nationally, he 
believes that he can use the general en- 
rollment projections set out in Table 
I, adjusted by the 3% and the 2%, 
or a total of 5%, caused by local fac- 
tors. These are in Table II. 

The dean explains that the above 
figures are conservative in that they 
contemplate only a 33% college at- 
tendance by coliege-age youth whereas 
it is generally assumed that this per- 
centage will increase to, at least, 40% 
by 1970. On the basis of a 40% figure 
the enrollment in 1970-71 would be 
about 400 or twice that of 1954-55." 


HIGHER ADMISSION 
REQUIREMENTS 


After much discussion, the law fac- 
ulty of Urahrah Law School concludes 
that the impending enrollment in- 
creases afford an excellent opportu- 
nity to improve the quality of the stu- 
dent body by raising entrance require- 
ments. The faculty does not incline to 
the point of view that there is merit 
in reducing numbers but believes that 
it will be doing future students a serv- 
ice if it can devise an admissions pro- 
gram which will eliminate in advance 
many of the persons who would other- 
wise be unsuccessful in the law school 
or in the profession, Presently stu- 
dents with 90 college credits and a “C”’ 
average are admitted. After studying 
admission policies of other law schools 
and carefully considering the matter, 


7. If 40% of the college age group attended, 


5,443,932 would enroll in 1970-71 as compared 
with 2,629,293 in 1954-55. THOMPSON, op. cit. supra 
note 1, at 24. 
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the faculty votes that beginning with 
the fall semester 1957-58 it will (1) re- 
quire all entering students to earn the 
undergraduate bachelor’s degree prior 
to or concurrently with the LL.B. de- 
gree, and (2) require all entering stu- 
dents to attain a certain minimum 
score on a law school admission test. 
The minimum score required will vary 
according to the college record made 
by the student so that the “B” college 
student may be admitted with a lower 
score than the “C” student. The fac- 
ulty is advised that a combination of 
college grades and test scores offers the 
highest degree of predictability of 
success or failure in the law school. So 
that the faculty may better know at 
what levels to set the minimum scores, 
information is obtained from other 
law schools now using such method of 
admission®* and the faculty votes to 
require all students entering in 1956- 
57, one year before the new admission 
policies take effect, to be tested for in- 
formational purposes only. 

After examining past records of 
failures among the first year students, 
the faculty determines that the de- 
sirable policy should be to aim at elim- 
inating the poorest 15% of the appli- 
cants on the combined basis of college 
records and test scores. Since many of 
these persons would normally be elim- 
inated anyway at the end of the first 
year, the faculty estimates that these 
reductions in incoming students should 
not reduce second and third year class 
enrollments by more than 5%. The 
faculty then asks the dean to prepare 
another table of anticipated enroll- 
ments from now to 1970 based on the 


8. Forty-eight law schools now utilize a law school 
admission test. 
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new admission policy which the fac- 
ulty has agreed upon. These are the 
new estimates: 


TABLE III 


Projected Enrollments to 1970-71 with 
Higher Admission Requirements 











1st 2nd 3rd 
Year year year year Total 
1954-55 85 60 55 200 
1955-56 86 61 56 203 
1956-57 Si ° 62 57 206 
1957-58 75 60 55 190 
1958-59 76 62 57 195 
1959-60 79 64 59 202 
1960-61 82 69 62 213 
1961-62 87 73 67 227 
1962-63 90 76 70 236 
1963-64 92 79 72 243 
1964-65 96 83 76 255 
1965-66 101 88 82 271 
1966-67 106 94 88 288 
1967-68 112 100 93 305 
1968-69 114 102 96 312 
1969-70 114 101 95 310 
1970-71 115 103 98 315 





FUTURE NEEDS 


The faculty of Urahrah on the ba- 
sis of the dean’s revised figures next 
attempts to estimate its future needs 
for additional faculty members. In 
its deliberations about the matter the 
law faculty adopts the following gen- 
eral principles: 

1. As soon as possible, one half the 
time of one faculty member should 
be devoted to directing a program of 
continuing legal education. 

2. All courses of a general nature, 
except procedure, should be taught by 
full-time teachers. 


3. All classes of more than sixty stu- | 


; 


) 


dents should be sectioned wherever | 


possible. 
4. Based in part upon the above | 
two criteria, the law faculty believes | 
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that an additional full-time teacher, as 
a general rule of thumb, should be 
employed whenever the enrollment in- 
creases by twenty-five. 

Using these general principles as a 
guide, the law faculty asks the dean to 
prepare a chart showing the antici- 
pated needs of Urahrah for faculty, 
classrooms, offices and library reading 
room space to 1970 and estimating 
future library expansion, The dean 


He explains that, if university authori- 
zation can be secured, another full- 
time teacher should be secured soon 
to act as part-time director of the con- 
tinuing legal education program and 
to permit the reduction of teaching 
loads for teachers engaged in worth- 
while research. These are his estimates 
of future needs for faculty and physi- 
cal facilities and of future law library 
holdings: 


TABLE IV 
Estimated Needs to 1970 for Faculty and Physical Facilities 








Seats in Library Volumes in 





Year Faculty® Offices Classrooms Reading Room” Library" 
1954-55 7 8 4 80 40,000 
1955-56 8 9 4 81 41,000 
1956-57 8 9 4 82 42 ,000 
1957-58 8 9 5 76 43,000 
1958-59 8 9 5 78 44,000 
1959-60 8 9 5 81 45 ,000 
1960-61 8 9 5 85 46 ,000 
1961-62 9 10 6 91 47 ,000 
1962-63 9 10 6 94 48 ,000 
1963-64 9 10 6 97 49 ,000 
1964-65 10 11 6 102 50,000 
1965-66 10 11 6 108 51,000 
1966-67 11 12 6 115 52,000 
1967-68 12 13 6 122 53,000 
1968-69 12 13 6 125 54,000 
1969-70 12 13 6 124 55,000 
1970-71 12 13 6 125 56,000 





points out that under the rules of the 
Association of American Law Schools 
the library reading room must be able 
to accommodate 40% of the total en- 
rollment and that he recommends that 
the first-year class be sectioned in 
1957-58, when the new admission re- 
quirements take effect, and that the 
second-year class be sectioned in 1961- 
62, assuming that predicted enroll- 
ments materialized. Since a wide of- 
fering of courses is made in the third 
year, no sectioning of it is necessary. 


Examining this Table the dean re- 
ports that beginning in 1961-62, the 
law school will have to find one more 
classroom, that commencing with 
1964-65 additional seats will have to be 
provided in the library reading room 


9. Excludes the dean and law librarians. It is 
assumed that only one additional office will be re- 
quired, that for the law review. 

10. This need is based upon the rule of the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools requiring a 
minimum seating capacity of 40% of the enroll- 
ment. 

11. It is assumed that a constant accession rate of 
1,000 books per year will prevail. 
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and that beginning with the same year 
extra space for faculty offices will have 
to be found. Also, shelf space for new 
library acquisitions will be exhausted 
by 1965. 

“And these are only our minimum 
needs,” adds the dean. “We ought to 
establish a graduate program in order 
to assist in training the additional law 
teachers who will be required begin- 
ning with 1960.”" By 1970 from 60% to 
100% more teachers will be needed. 
This is another serious problem fac- 
ing legal educators. 

The dean of good old Urahrah Law 
School slumps in his chair. “Looks like 
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the law faculty didn’t make adequate 
plans for the future when you designed 
our new building in 1950,” he ob- 
serves.** 

As in the case of other law schools, 
Urahrah’s problems in the future are 
largely financial. Given the proper 
support it can use the impending en- 
rollment increases as an opportunity to 
improve the quality of its undergrad- 
uate program and of its services to 
the law and the profession. 


12. Of necessity, planning for the future must be 
fraught with speculation and based upon uncertain 
information and future trends. The main purpose 
of this article is to stimulate the thinking of legal 
educators about a problem which soon will become 
acute. 
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Compensation of Law Library Personnel in 1955 


by A. ExizABETH Ho tT, Law Librarian 


Nevada State Library 


The salary figures in the accom- 
panying tables were collected from 48 
states and from law libraries of all 
sizes and all types. The total number 
of positions tabulated is 407 with 215 
separate libraries being represented. 
Law LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, 1954 lists 753 libraries 
and 1325 librarians in the United 
States. Therefore, the 407 salaries re- 
ported are almost one-third of the 
number of the listed law librarians. 
Stated by percentage, the 407 salaries 
are closer to being an exact one-third 
of the law librarians than was the 
number reported in the 1954 statistics. 

Additional features have been in- 
cluded in the present set of tables to 
point up some of the varying factors 
in law librarians’ compensation, Edu- 
cational experience has been broken 
down into smaller units by adding six 
additional headings—high school 
work, partial work in library school, 
partial work in law school, partial 
work in both law and library school, 
a library degree with some work in law 
school and a law degree with some 
work in library school. This change in 
the classes of formal education was 
needed to eliminate listing positions 
incorrectly, i.e, positions appearing in 
the group of completed work where 
partial work had been done and posi- 


P 1. Holt, Compensation of Law Library Personnel 
in 1954. 47 L. Lis. J. 134 (1954). 


tions appearing as having no training 
where partial work had been done. It 
is recognized that a differentiation of 
partial work from completed work still 
does not give a complete picture be- 
cause partial work may be one course 
or it may be ten courses. However, it is 
felt that the new headings will pro- 
duce a more correct picture than did 
the headings used in last year’s com- 
pilation. 

A more careful selection of re- 
turned questionnaires was made this 
year and consequently the tables are 
composed of salaries of full time law 
librarians. The positions of secretaries 
and clerks not doing library work 
were eliminated from the compilation 
as were the positions of county law li- 
brarians where the state law estab- 
lishes a limitation on salaries paid. 
Obviously people being paid $500 a 
year do not work full time or if they 
do then they receive additional com- 
pensation from another source. Li- 
brarians who devote more than one- 
third of their time to duties other than 
those of law librarian were not in- 
cluded either. Audited courses are not 
counted in the tabulation of formal 
education because of the varying prac- 
tices of required work demanded of 
individuals who audit courses. The 
range of compensation received is pro- 
duced by including the low salary paid 
in the various classifications. 
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Most librarians in law schools have 
indicated that duties other than those 
of law librarians are involved in their 
positions. Forty-nine law school librar- 
ians devote from a minimal amount 
to one-third of their time to teaching 
and they may also serve as faculty ad- 
visers, law review advisers, or as school 
administrators. Several law librarians 
working in state libraries or in large 
company libraries have added respon- 
sibilities in a general or a technical 
library. Other duties performed by 
some law librarians include legislative 
reference assistant (ordinarily this is 
a combination of general reference 
and legal reference work), bookkeeper, 
office clerk, secretary, court interpreter, 
marshal of the court, lawyer reference 
assistant, editor of the court reports, 
court reporter, court clerk, bailiff and 
bar association official. Two librarians 
admitted doing janitorial work. Of 
the 407 librarians listed, 88 had duties 
other than those of librarian and less 
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than ten received additional salary for 
the extra work done. Most librarians 
are paid a unit salary which covers all 
phases of their work. 

Table I presents summaries for the 
entire group of all law librarians and 
the figures are divided by sex and by 
the classification of law school librar- 
ians and non-law school librarians. 
The title of non-law school librarians 
is not descriptive of the positions cov- 
ered and ideally it should be divided 
into several categories such as law firm 
librarians, state law librarians, etc. 
For the present compilation too few 
positions are reported to warrant the 
further classification of positions. The 
top salary for the country is still 
$12,000 paid to a man not in the law 
school group. There are nine salaries 
over $9,000 in this year’s compilation 
compared to seven reported last year. 
Two of these top salaries are obtained 
by women in the non-law school group 
although the second highest salary re- 


TABLE I 
Summary of Compensation Received by Law Library Personnel 








Employees 
Represented 


Law School Employees 


Non-Law School Employees 





No. Low 


High Median No. Low 


High Median 





All employees 


-— 174 $1,920 $10,500 
Women ..... 114 1,920 7,668 
a 60 2,000 10,500* 


$4,289 233 $2,043 $12,000 $4,675 
4,095 132 2,070 10,150** 4,337 
5,000 101 2,043 12,000 5,100 





*Two salaries of $10,500 


**Five salaries over $8,000 





Entire Group 





No. Low High Median 





All employees 
Women 
Men 


407 $1,920 $12,000 $4,455 
246 1,920 10,150 4,200 
161 2,000 12,000* 5,100 





*Four salaries over $10,000 
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i TABLE II 
Relationship of Formal Education to Compensation 
) 
Women Men 
' 
Formal Education No. Low High Median No. Low High Median 
High school .. . 16 $2,340 $5,185 $3,381 11 $2,760 $5,100 $4,200 
Partial college work 25 1,920 4,620 3,535 8 2,592 6,000 3,936 
College graduates . 32 2,070 8,151 3,371 6 2,700 6,391 3,575 
' Partial library work 16 2,400 9,500 4,266 2 5,810 6,000 5,905 
Partial law work . 8 2,912 4,500 3,500 7 2,580 5,400 3,420 
! Partial work in law 
&library ... 8 2,640 6,000 4,500 2 4,760 6,000 5,350 
Library school 
graduates .. . 56 2,600 8,000 4,291 16 2,000 7,500 4,552 
Law school graduates 32 2,940 10,150 4,700 67 2,043 12,000 5,400 
Library school & 
4 partial law work 24 1,980 8,040 4,790 9 3,300 5,400 4,500 
Law school & partial 
| library work . . il 2,220 8,100 5,300 12 3,200 10,128 5,090 
Library & law school 
graduates .. . 18 2,857 7,618 4,977 21 3,150 10,500 5,800 
Entire Group 
No. Low High Median 
' High school tesscesasssenees 8 BRB ae 
Porte Geer WORE... wk cee ee 33 1,920 6,000 3,545 
) Camere eragmatee.. . kk kK EH 38 2,070 8,151 3,520 
a a ee ee ee ee 18 2,400 9,500 4,825 
a ae ee ee ee 15 2,580 5,400 3,420 
Partial work inlaw & library ........2... 10 2,640 6,000 4,750 
ee I gt we we ee Re 72 2,000 8,000 4,291 
; Lew scmeel graGueees 2 ww tt ttt 99 2,043 12,000 5,108 
Library school & partiallaw work ......... 33 1,980 8,040 4,500 
) Law school & partial library work . ........ 23 2,220 10,125 5,300 
Library & law school graduates .......... 39 2,857 10,500 5,300 





ported ($11,800) is paid a man in the women in 8 of the educational classes. 





non-law school group whereas last 
year a woman ranked second. 

Table II shows the relationship of 
the 11 classes of formal education to 
the compensation paid to men and to 
women and it indicates that increased 
education does command a higher 
salary and that librarians in the non- 
law school group obtain a_ higher 
median salary in 9 out of 11 of the 
educational brackets. The men have 
higher median salaries than do the 


The low salaries are lower for women 
in 8 of the 11 classes although the 
high salaries of men are greater than 
those of women in only 5 groups. 
Table III enables the reader to 
compare education and experience of 
men and women in the two groups 
of law school librarians and non-law 
school librarians. Librarians, both 
men and women, in the non-law school 
group average higher salaries than li- 
brarians of the same educational level 
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TABLE III 
Library Experience and Compensation of Law Library Personnel 











Number Average 


Employees Represented of Years of Low High Median j 
Em- Experi- Salary Salary Salary 
ployees ence 





Law SCHOOL LIBRARY EMPLOYEES 





Allemployees ......... 174 9 $1,920 $10,500 $4,289 ; 
ee a 114 8 1,920 7,668 4,095 

High school ......... 2 5 — 2,712 _— j 

Partial college work. . . . . . 10 11 1,920 3,800 3,066 

College graduates. ...... 10 5 2,100 3,600 2,652 

Partial library work ..... 6 5 2,400 4,850 3,060 

Partial law work . . ; 3 11 3,400 4,500 3,600 

Partial work in law & library : 4 15 2,640 5,158 4,500 

Library school graduates .. . 30 10 2,600 6,000 4,200 

Law school graduates . . . 18 5 3,000 7,370 4,200 

Library school & partial law work 14 8 1,980 6,000 4,327 f 

Law school & partial library work 5 9 2,220 6,344 4,250 

Library & law school graduates 12 8 2,857 7,668 4,326 
AS ee oS chee MD. 60 9 2,000 10,500 5,000 

High school Le ee 2 29 _— 8,112 — 

Partial college work. . . . . . 3 30 — 5,100 — 

College graduates. ...... 1 3 2,844 — _— 

Partial library work ..... 0 _— — _ — i 

Partial law work . . 0 _— — — — 

Partial work in law & library 0 _— _ = oa 

Library school graduates 7 5 2,000 5,500 4,000 

Law school graduates... . . 21 10 3,000 10,500 4,800 

Library school & partial law work 8 7 3,300 5,400 4,246 

Law school & partial library work 6 5 3,200 10,128 5,750 

Library & law school graduates 12 7 3,750 10,500 6,000 
Non-Law ScHoot LIBRARY EMPLOYEES : ‘ 
Albemployees ... 2.1510. 233 10 2,043 12,000 4,675 j ' 
as cel ce ce. ene OO 132 10 2,070 10,150 4,337 

High schol ......... 14 11 2,400 5,185 3,656 

Partial college work. . ... . 15 6 2,366 4,620 3,722 

College graduates. ...... 22 10 2,070 8,151 4,140 

Partial library work ..... 10 13 3,000 9,500 5,155 

Partial law work ....... 5 6 2,912 4,500 3,180 } 

Partial work in law & library . 4 20 3,800 6,000 4,400 

Library school graduates .. . 26 6 3,480 8,000 4,297 

Law school graduates . . . 14 13 2,940 10,150 5,240 

Library school & partial law work 10 15 4,455 8,040 5,810 

Law school & partial library work 6 16 3,480 8,100 5,450 

Library & law school graduates 6 9 4,955 6,920 5,548 P 
ee eee ea 101 12 2,043 12,000 5,100 } 

High schol ......... 9 il 2,760 5,100 3,510 A 

Partial college work. . . .. . 5 18 2,592 6,000 3,660 j 

College graduates. ...... 5 19 2,700 6,391 3,600 

Partial library work ..... 2 24 — 6,000 — 

Partial law work 7 8 2,580 5,400 3,420 

Partial work in law & library 2 3 — 6,000 — i 

Library school graduates 9 10 4,440 7,500 4,800 

Law school graduates . 46 13 2,043 12,000 6,000 } 

Library school & partial law work 1 8 4,920 _— _ 

Law school & partial library work 6 6 4,490 8,500 5,090 

Library & law school graduates 9 8 4,920 7,680 5,700 
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TABLE IV 
Compensation According to the Size of the Library Staff 








Number Average 


j Formal Education and of Years of Low High Median 
Employees by Size of Staff Em- Experi- Salary Salary Salary 
ployees ence 





STAFF OF ONE 


; Allemployees ......... 85 9 $2,000 $8 ,000 $4,080 
ae ee ee 9 11 2,400 5,000 3,420 
; Partial college work . . 12 13 2,400 5,100 3,545 
College graduates... .... 9 8 2,070 5,200 3,600 
Partial library work ..... 0 _ — = — 
Partiallaw work ....... 5 7 2,000 4,500 4,000 
Partial work in law & library 3 11 —_ 6,000 — 
Library school graduates 9 9 3,500 8,000 4,282 
Law school graduates . ... . 22 7 2,043 6,000 4,500 
Library school & partial law work 7 9 3,300 6,500 4,130 
Law school & partial library work 6 8 4,000 5,500 4,495 
Library & law school graduates 3 5 _ 7,250 — 
STAFF OF TWO OR THREE 
Allemployees ......... 122 11 $1,920 $9 , 500 $4,436 
Mile Samet ww kt tt ss 8 13 3,100 5,100 3,780 
} Partial college work. . . ... 10 13 1,920 6,340 3,690 
College graduates. ...... 12 10 2,100 6,250 2,930 
t Partial library work ..... 8 15 2,400 9,500 4,825 
Partiallaw work ....... 3 1 _ 4,500 — 
Partial work in law & library . 2 6 —_ 6,000 _ 
Library school graduates .. . 12 5 3,500 6,060 4,465 
Law school graduates... . . 33 14 3,000 8,844 4,980 
Library school & partial law work 10 6 3,700 6,000 4,450 
Law school & partial library work 10 il 3,200 8,500 5,700 
Library & law school graduates 14 9 2,857 7,200 5,150 
) 
STAFF OF Four TO EIG it 
) Allemployees ......... 95 8 $2,184 $10,000 $4,680 
0 ee 7 9 2,340 8,112 3,255 
Partial college work. . . .. . 7 8 2,340 5,000 3,600 
College graduates. ...... 6 8 2,184 5,000 4,330 
Partial library work ..... 5 9 3,300 6,000 3,727 
Partial law work ....... 3 8 —_ 4,705 — 
} Partial work in law & library 4 25 4,000 5,158 4,800 
Library school graduates 21 5 2,600 7,500 4,200 
Law school graduates... . . 14 12 2,940 7,500 5,690 
Library school & partial law work 8 7 3,600 6,140 4,960 
Law school & partial library work 5 6 2,220 7,519 4,680 
Library & law school graduates 15 8 3,000 10,000 6,000 
STAFF OF NINE OR MORE 
'  Allemployees ......... 103 9 $1,980 $12,000 $4,705 
a ee ee 2 il — 4,705 — 
Partial college work. . ... . 5 6 3,132 4,100 3,456 
College graduates. ...... 11 9 2,340 8,151 3,164 
Partial library work ..... 5 10 2,820 5,810 5,000 
j Partial law work ....... 4 14 3,175 7,634 3,500 
Partial work in law & library . 2 4 _ 4,700 — 
\ Library school graduates .. . 28 5 3,456 6,480 4,330 
| Law school graduates... . . 27 13 3,180 12,000 6,340 
Library school & partial law work 7 13 4,092 8,040 4,540 
Law school & partial library work 5 12 4,200 10,128 6,391 


Library & law school graduates 7 7 4,000 10,500 5,100 





; 
i 
' 
; 
j 
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in the law school group. The average 
years of experience is greater in the 
non-law school group and this is true 
for both men and women. The differ- 
ence in salaries paid men and women 
appears as a greater one among law 
school librarians. 

Table IV is a break down of ex- 
perience and salaries according to the 
size of the library staff. An arbitrary 
classification into four groups was 
made—staff of one, staff of two or 
three, staff of four to eight and a staff 
of nine or more. The medians for sal- 
aries paid law librarians are higher 
as the size of the staff increases and 
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the top salaries follow this pattern 
even though the low salary level does 
not vary relative to the staff size. Two 
of the salaries were not tabulated be- 
cause insufficient information was sup- 
plied and the positions could not be 
identified as to the size of the staff. 

Table V separates librarians who 
head a staff from those in positions 
without top administrative responsi- 
bility. The median difference between 
head librarians and assistants is $940, 
while the variance in top salaries is 
$1,800, with the advantage being with 
the head librarian. 

Many conclusions can be reached 


TABLE V 
Compensation According to the Position Held 











Number Average 
Formal Education of Years of Low High Median 
Em- Experi- Salary Salary Salary 
ployees ence 
HEAD LIBRARIAN 
Allemployees ......... 195 10 $2,000 $12,000 $5,040 
0 eee ae eee 13 13 2,400 8,112 3,600 
Partial college work. . . . . . 12 19 2,400 6,340 3,802 
College graduates. ...... 16 13 2,070 8,151 3,750 
Partial library work ..... 7 7 4,200 9,500 5,400 
Partiallaw work ....... 5 6 2,000 4,500 3,420 
Partial work in law & library. 8 17 3,800 6,000 4,800 
Library school graduates .. . 17 12 3,500 8,000 4,650 
Law school graduates . ... . 57 10 2,043 12,000 5,478 
Library school & partial law work 17 10 3,600 8,040 4,800 
Law school & partial library work 21 10 4,000 10,128 5,500 
Library & law school graduates 22 8 4,400 10,500 6,060 
LIBRARIANS OTHER THAN HEAD LIBRARIANS 
Allemployees ......... 212 8 $1,920 $10,200 $4,100 
ee 13 9 2,340 4,705 3,300 
Partial college work. . .... 22 8 1,920 5,000 3,540 
College graduates. ...... 21 5 2,100 6,391 3,000 
Partial library work ..... 12 6 2,400 5,810 3,589 
Partial law work ...... , 11 10 2,580 7,634 3,400 
Partial work inlaw & library . 3 5 -- 4,700 — 
Library school graduates .. . 54 7 2,600 6,480 4,247 
Law school graduates .... . 37 10 2,940 10,200 4,500 
Library school & partial law work 15 8 3,300 6,528 4,455 
Law school & partial library work 6 4 2,220 6,391 3,890 
Library & law school graduates 18 5 2,857 7,750 4,608 








wT 
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from a study of these tables. However, 
in drawing any conclusions the limita- 
tions of the study must not be over- 
looked. Of primary importance is the 
fact that the small number of librar- 
ians’ salaries reported tends to give 
only a partial picture. A further cau- 
tion is emphasized—these tables do not 
represent ideal standards but are ac- 
tual salaries received, and neither the 
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Law Library Journal nor the compiler 
advocates the use of the tables as 
standards. The statistics make avail- 
able for consideration a cross section 
of salaries and it is hoped that many 
law librarians may use the statistics 
as a measuring stick for an evaluation 
of their own compensation and the 
opportunities available for their quali- 
fications. 











The New Boston College Law Building 


by STEPHEN G. Morrison, Librarian 
Boston College Law Library 


In the relatively brief history of the 
Boston College Law School, the years 
1929-1954 represent a period of tem- 
porary quarters in downtown office 
buildings and unceasing and fruitless 
attempts to adapt inadequate facili- 
ties to the operation of a modern law 
school. Add to this a major depression 
which greeted the founding of the 
Boston College Law School and then 
World War II and a later undeclared 
war while the school was still strug- 
gling to achieve the position that it 
now occupies and some appreciation 
may be gained of the turmoil and ef- 
fort which was compressed into this 
period. Happily, the goal for which 
all concerned were struggling was 
finally realized when Boston College 
Law School celebrated with fitting 
ceremonies in the Fall of 1954 the 
dedication of Saint Thomas More 
Hall, our first permanent home in a 
new law building and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Law School. 

But even the dreams and plans and 
unceasing effort to attain this goal, 
important though they were, were not 
enough; it was due to the unselfish 
generosity of the many friends of 
Boston College that the necessary fi- 
nancial support was obtained to make 
the construction possible. When the 
decision was made to build it was de- 
cided that the Law School should 


leave downtown Boston and take its 
place near the campus on University 
Heights. At the foot of this campus, 
whose spired buildings form a beauti- 
ful backdrop, the Law School was 
erected. Convenient to transportation 
lines, Saint Thomas More Hall is one 
of the most modern and functional 
law school buildings in the country 
with facilities surpassed by none. 
Saint Thomas More Hall is in con- 
temporary style reflecting the Gothic 
influence and consists of three units 
arranged roughly in the shape of the 
letter Z with each unit consisting of 
three levels. The main entrance is lo- 
cated at the right end of the middle 
unit and enters on the second level. 
To the left of the entrance is the main 
corridor off the right side of which 
are the Dean’s office and the adminis- 
tration offices. The left or outside wall 
of this corridor is substantially all 
glass and thus affords a striking view 
of the buildings above us on Univer- 
sity Heights. On the upper level of 
this unit is located the beautifully 
paneled Miles A. McLoughlin Me- 
morial Court Room seating one hun- 
dred and with appointments which 
were the envy of the visiting judiciary 
on the occasion of the dedication 
ceremonies. Next to the Court Room 
is located the office of the Student Bar 
Association. On the first level of this 
unit provision was made for a catalog 
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room, the Annual Survey of Massa- 
chusetts Law (our new law review), 
mimeograph and record storage rooms, 
and a student typing room. 

At the end of the main corridor 
noted above is the entrance to the 
Thomas J. Kenny Memorial Library. 
The reading room seats two hundred 
and forty readers and is richly pan- 
eled in birch with harmonizing al- 
cove-type wooden book cases arranged 
along both sides of the reading room 
with a capacity of about 10,000 vol- 
umes. The reading room is an espe- 
cially pleasant place in which to work 
since the floor to ceiling windows in 
each alcove allow the maximum use 
of natural light. To the right on enter- 
ing the reading room is located the 
loan desk and adjacent to it in an al- 
cove are recessed catalog cases with a 
capacity of over 700,000 cards. Behind 
the loan desk and separated from it 
by the stairway to the main stack room 
is located the librarian’s office also 
paneled in birch with harmonizing 
built-in book cases. Flanking the li- 
brarian’s office on one side is a two- 
level reserve stack room where ma- 
terials most frequently requested are 
shelved and on the other side the 
Clement J. Maney Memorial Room. 
Here a student may relax from his 
studies and enjoy a cigarette or, if de- 
sired, browse through the collection 
of quasi-legal material gathered to- 
gether here for light reading. On the 
upper level of this unit provision was 
made for sixteen individual faculty 
offices and a faculty library. At the 
end of the corridor on this level is the 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Roberts Me- 
morial Faculty Lounge. This room is 
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indeed one of the show places of the 
new building with its oak paneling, 
comfortable lounge chairs, imposing 
19 foot, oval shaped director’s table 
which is used for faculty meetings and 
finally a beautiful Italian marble fire- 
place. On the first level of this unit is 
a two-level stack room equipped with 
bar-type steel shelving with a capacity 
of 200,000 volumes. On the mezzanine 
level of this stack room provision has 
been made for thirty-six study carrels. 

The third unit is also directly ap- 
proached through the main entrance 
of the second level with direct access 
to a main corridor off which are two 
regular classrooms each seating ninety 
six persons and at the end of the cor- 
ridor an amphitheater type class room 
seating one hundred and twenty per- 
sons. The upper level contains an 
equal number of class rooms both 
as to size and type. The lower level is 
devoted to a spacious modern cafe- 
teria seating three hundred people. At 
the end of the cafeteria and separated 
from it by a short corridor is the Wil- 
liam J. O’Keefe Memorial Student 
Lounge furnished with comfortable 
lounge chairs and affording a com- 
fortable place where law students may 
gather to carry on the interminable 
discussions which are such an integral 
part of the study of law. 

The many visitors who have toured 
our new building have been unstint- 
ing in their praise of its design and 
appointments but we feel that the 
physical plant, while it represents one 
of the most functional and efficient 
buildings of its type, is but the means 
by which a finer and more honored 
law school can be achieved. 








Bilali — His Book 


by Etta MAy THoRNTON, Honorary State Librarian 
Georgia State Library 


One possession of the Georgia State 
Library—a mysterious manuscript—is 
unique. It was received in 1932 from 
the family of Francis Robert Gould- 
ing, a noted Georgia writer who had 
it from the original owner himself in 
1859. A high authority believes it to 
be the only piece of American Arabica 
in the original. 

It was written by Bilali (sometimes 
called Bu Allah or Ben Ali), once a 
slave on Georgia’s Sapelo Island, in a 
small skin-covered book in a strange 
script. 

Europeans and other writers, draw- 
ing upon eye-witness facts as well as 
upon legend and folksay, have told of 
this magnificent Mohammedan “head- 
man” who, together with his large 
family, spoke French, English and a 
form of Arabic, observed all the reli- 
gious rites of their faith, and in many 
other ways bore the unfamiliar stamp 
of their origin and once higher worldly 
position. 

Bilali was in direct charge of about 
five hundred of his fellows and invar- 
iably gave a good account of his stew- 
ardship. When the British dropped 
anchor off-shore in the War of 1812, 
he warningly said, “I will answer for 
every Negro of the true faith but not 
for these Christian dogs of yours.” 
Nonetheless, he ably organized the 
Negroes for defending life and prop- 


erty. 


Another time, in 1824 when a ter- 
rible hurricane swept down in its 
greatest fury upon Sapelo, in the ab- 
sence of the plantation owner, Bilali 
controlled the panic-stricken people, 
and with the aid of the “drivers”, col- 
lected every man, woman and child in 
the substantial two storied cotton and 
sugar houses so that not a single life 
was lost. Several European visitors to 
the Georgia Sea Islands in the early 
half of the nineteenth century left 
written accounts of seeing Bilali. The 
novelist, William Caruthers, may 
have encountered him in his visit be- 
fore 1834. 

In Caruthers, The Kentuckian in 
New York (1834), there is introduced 
a Negro called Charno who, being 
asked to demonstrate his ability to 
write, set down nine lines of script 
which are reproduced in the book. 
These lines are clearly akin to the 
characters of the Bilali manuscript. 
However, this fictional scribe could 
have been any one or a composite of 
several Africans of that day who lived 
on Georgia plantations and who could 
write. 

Over the years, this writer sought 
to have the manuscript deciphered. 
Newspaper stories and other means of 
publicity brought to the State Library 
individuals of some of the Arabic- 
speaking countries, then living in At- 
lanta or visiting from nearby states. 
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With one accord they made out some- 
thing about “ablutions before prayer” 
and then they could go no further, ex- 
pressing the belief that the writing 
was in some local or confused dialect. 

At last in 1939, a copy of the text 
was taken to Northern Nigeria by 
Joseph H. Greenberg under the aus- 
pices of the Social Science Research 
Council. His findings are set forth in 
The Journal of Negro History, July 
1940, volume 25, number 3, and are 
summarized as follows: 

One group of learned natives de- 
clared that the writing was “by jinn 
(spirits).” Believing this, the document 
became taboo to them. But with help 
gotten from other authorities, it was 
determined, despite faulty spelling, 
that the pages were filled with passages 
written in the Maghrebine script, from 
an outstanding Muslim legal work 
by Ibn Abu Zayd who died in 389 
A.H. or 1011 A.D. 

Commonly known as the “Risalah” 
which means simply “a treatise”, the 
real title in Arabic of this work trans- 
lates into a whimsical “First Fruits of 
Happiness.” This clearly suggests the 
inseparable relation that existed be- 
tween the law and religion of the 
Prophet since the “Risalah” was of 


the Malekite school, one of four 
schools or rites under the sect called 
Sunnis. The Muslim world was di- 
vided into two great sects by the 
schism following the martyrdom of the 
great Caliph, Ali. 

It was further theorized with rea- 
sonable certainty, that Bilali had been 
a young student in Africa, that he had 
learned his lessons by rote, which was 
the first step in the teaching method, 
and that he had set down what he re- 
membered, imperfectly, but as best he 
could. At all events, Joel Chandler 
Harris in his fine book about the “son 
of Ben Ali”, entitled The Story of 
Aaron, was not so far wrong in attrib- 
uting an autobiographical character 
to the document. 

Has it not told us that Bilali, sleep- 
ing the long sleep in Georgia soil with 
his beloved Koran and his prayer rug 
beside him, had a greatly different life 
and status in that far distant time and 
place? And more than that, that he was 
a disciple in that Muslim school of 
learning which the erudite Professor 
John Henry Wigmore aptly describes 
as “the most highly organized plan of 
legal education and judicial training 
that any of the world’s legal systems 
have ever known’? 





Some Writings of Max Radin of General Legal 


Interest 


by ALEXANDER MARSDEN Kipp, Professor Emeritus 


School of Law, University of California, Berkeley 


Max Radin (1880-1950) was one of 
those persons, very few in this coun- 
try, who took if not all knowledge for 
his province at least a good part of it 
in the humanities and social sciences. 
He was a scholar in the ancient lan- 
guages and well equipped in several 
of the modern. His interests ranged 
over psychology, logic, philosophy, his- 
tory, anthropology, archeology, philol- 
ogy, as well as law. 

He not only read with incredible 
rapidity but digested the material and 
wrote up the results of his research 
with the same bewildering speed. It is 
a task merely to collect his writings 
on such a variety of subjects. To ap- 
praise the results and perpetuate in 
usable form the parts worth preserv- 
ing will require several scholars in 
different fields. 

All that is attempted in this article 
is to take a part of his writings on 
some specific phases of the law. It is 
not necessary to discuss his articles on 
practical law problems. They cover a 
wide range. He gave perhaps most 
time to sales, bankruptcy, and credi- 
tors’ rights. These articles can be 
found by the usual routine in working 
up a case. 

One of Radin’s interests was in what 
he called the “permanent problems of 
the law.” Some of these have been the 


subject of controversy for thousands 
of years and are still unsettled, al- 
though the written discussions fill li- 
braries. Most of us have neither the 
capacity nor the time to clarify our 
thinking by the exploration of this 
mass of material. Radin was able, 
with his knowledge of languages, his- 
tory, philosophy, and allied disci- 
plines to summarize this material and 
analyze it. 

As has been said, great thinkers us- 
ually think wrong. Their very bril- 
liance and ingenuity and perhaps an 
exhibitionist desire to attract attention 
lead them into extreme views, Radin 
could take this material, apply his 
scholarship with common sense and 
the saving grace of humor, and pre- 
sent the problem interestingly and in 
brief compass. These writings may not, 
although they sometimes will, give 
the lawyer the precise case he needs 
for his brief; but they will help him 
to understand why the authorities are 
in conflict and point the way to a ra- 
tional solution. One of these perma- 
nent problems is: 


STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION! 


Every lawyer of any practice has 
had this problem many times. One 


1. Realism in Statutory Interpretation and Else- 
where, 23 Cavir. L. Rev. 156 (1935); Statutory 
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side cites the canons of construction 
and the cases on which it relies: ex- 
pressio unius est exclusio alterius, 
ejusdem generis, plain meaning, mean- 
ing of the words, intent of the legis- 
lature, etc. The other side proceeds to 
cite perhaps an equal number of cases 
where the court has disregarded each 
canon, as it believes, for good cause. 
The lawyer feels that the court will 
probably decide his case upon some 
ground of policy, conscious or uncon- 
scious, that appeals to it; but that he 
must be able to put his argument in 
the conventional language of the 
canons of statutory construction. He 
must footnote his argument with a 
parade of cases which in this particu- 
lar situation justify the application of 
the canons or a departure from them. 

How did all this conflict arise? 
Some of it is inescapable but a great 
deal of it can be accounted for. In 
evaluating precedents one must con- 
sider the organization of the govern- 
ment and the legal system in which 
the court operates. In Lord Coke’s 
time it was the common law that was 
the perfection of reason. Any statute 
was simply to correct some trifling im- 
perfection of the common law and to 
go no further. It will be remembered 
that Professor Langdell did not want 
the statutes in the law library. So we 
have the rule that statutes in deroga- 
tion of the common law are to be 
strictly construed. An interesting ex- 
ample of this construction is given by 
the late John Norton Pomeroy.’ Pro- 
fessor Pomeroy agreed with Sir Fred- 





Interpretation, 43 Harv. L. Rev. 863 (1930); A 
Short Way with Statutes, 56 Harv. L. REv. 388 
(1942). 

2. Tue “Crvit Cope” 1n CALtrornia (1885). 
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erick Pollock in his criticism of the 
Field Civil Code.* Professor Pomeroy 
recommended a uniform system of in- 
terpretation that all the provisions of 
the Civil Code were to be regarded as 
“simply declaratory of the previous 
common law and equitable doctrines 
and rules, except where the intent to 
depart from those doctrines and rules 
clearly appears from the unequivocal 
language of the text.” Consciously or 
unconsciously, this seems to be what 
the Court has done and rightly under 
the circumstances.‘ Legislation also 
has corrected some of the defects. 
Statutes have now overwhelmed the 
common law and, where thousands of 
them are passed having little or 
nothing to do with the common law, 
narrow construction and the cases un- 
der this canon have no bearing. 

It would be helpful if our canons 
of interpretation could always be de- 
rived from the government organiza- 
tion. Unfortunately the logic of this 
is not followed logically. An omnipo- 
tent Parliament in England has suc- 
ceeded the earlier feudal organization 
with its reciprocal rights and duties 
to which Coke appealed. Yet in Eng- 
land the courts won’t even consider 
the opinion of the draftsman of a 
statute.® In modern Continental courts 
where the legislature is not omnipo- 
tent the courts nevertheless consider 
reports, debates, successive drafts, opin- 


3. “This code is in our opinion, and we believe 
in that of most competent lawyers who have ex- 
amined it, about the worst piece of codification ever 
produced. It is constantly defective and inaccurate, 
both in apprehending the rules of law which it pur- 
ports to define and in expressing the draftsmen’s 
more or less satisfactory understanding of them.” 
2 Cauir. L. Rev. 366, n.94 (1914). 

4. Leary, John Norton Pomeroy, 1828-1885, 47 
L. Lis. J. 138, 141 (1954). 

5. Hilder v. Dexter, [1902] A.C. 474, 477. 
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ions, and everything else in an at- 
tempt to find out what the legislature 
intended. 

In the United States, where the ul- 
timate power is in the people and has 
been expressed by a Constitution as- 
signing the functions of the executive, 
legislature and judiciary, there is some 
tendency to reject the aid of debates, 
etc. Often, however, they come in 
through the side door by way of his- 
tory. As Radin points out, the legisla- 
tive act may be so clear and so simple 
that there is no question. Where it is 
not, the preamble, reports, debates, 
drafts, etc. may shed some light and be 
controlling. 

In other cases they may not, and it 
is just these other cases that frequently 
come before the courts. Reports to the 
legislature may have been disapproved 
in part. The speakers may have ex- 
pressed only their own opinions. In 
many bills most of the legislators, of- 
ten numbering in the hundreds, had 
no opinion at all. To look for the in- 
tention of the legislature is to look for 
something that in many cases does not 
exist. The legislators never thought of 
the point. 

Determining the meaning of the 
legislature as the governing principle 
in all cases has a theological and a 
literary origin with reams of learned 
writings on the subject. If the words 
are the words of the Almighty, His in- 
tent alone is relevant. If it is a literary 
production, it may be expressed in 
symbolic language but what the au- 
thor intended is what we are trying 
to find out. “A statute is neither a lit- 
erary text nor a divine revelation.” 

This brings us to the core of Radin’s 
theory on statutory construction; to 
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wit, the purpose and the results. Of 
course the purpose cannot in many 
cases be completely fulfilled. There 
may be several purposes, some of them 
conflicting. “To interpret a law by its 
purposes requires the court to select 
one of a concatenated sequence of pur- 
poses, and this choice is to be deter- 
mined by motives which are usually 
suppressed.” ® 

The purpose of the 18th Amend- 
ment and the enabling acts was to 
wipe out the use of alcohol for bev- 
erage purposes. Given enough men 
and the power to break into any sus- 
pected place, a chief of police could 
practically eliminate the illicit traffic 
and the same would go for narcotics, 
gambling and prostitution. There are, 
however, other interests, and the pur- 
poses of the legislature must be limited 
in operation by those other interests. 
Often the legislature recognizes this 
and is careful to provide a procedure 
for carrying out the purpose, a pro- 
cedure which must not be transgressed. 
The purpose of tax laws is to raise 
money for the government but it does 
not follow that the courts do or should 
decide every case in the way that will 
bring in the most revenue. 

Radin borrows from the logicians 
the terms “determinable” and “deter- 
minate”. Where the language itself 
with the ordinary canons of construc- 
tion and sources of interpretation is 
adequate, there is an end of the mat- 
ter. There are cases, however, for 
which the legislature has not expressly 
provided and which may or may not 
be held to come under the general 
language. The legislature could not 
think of every possibility and it could 


6. 43 Harv. L. Rev. 878 (1930). 
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not anticipate every situation which 
might arise. The statute is a “deter- 
minable.” It could cover many “de- 
terminates.” “The ‘plain meaning’ of 
the statute offers us a large choice be- 
tween a maximum and a minimum of 
extension. The ‘intent of the legisla- 
ture’ is a futile bit of fiction. The ‘pur- 
pose’ requires a selection of one of 
many purposes. The ‘consequences’ in- 
volve prophecy for which the courts 
are not particularly prepared, and in 
which, by any calculus of probabilities, 
several choices of results are open.”? 

Radin expressed an opinion on prov- 
ability of a claim in bankruptcy for 
rent on a lease. The Supreme Court 
of the United States decided differ- 
ently. Radin agreed the Court had the 
constitutional right to overrule a law 
teacher’s opinion.’ He pointed out, 
however, that ingenious lawyers draw 
leases to give the landlord the advan- 
tage of performance where favorable 
or termination where unfavorable. 
Each of these clauses presents a new 
problem, a “determinate” under the 
general “determinable” of provable 
claims. The Court must decide after 
taking into consideration the rights of 
other creditors and any other relevant 
factors. 

The interpretation of a statute by 
its purposes and results does not en- 
able a lawyer to predict the ultimate 
decision, but it does eliminate a lot of 
talk about the intention of the legisla- 
ture, plain meaning, and other rules 
which are really irrelevant in this class 
of cases. As Radin expressed it “It is 
curious that when courts might tread 
the firm ground of fact, they prefer 


7. 43 Harv. L. Rev. 881 (1930). 
8. 23 Catir. L. Rev. 156 (1935). 
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the more dexterous, but also more 
perilous technique of the flying trap- 
eze.” 

Probably most lawyers will agree 
that where Congress prohibits the im- 
portation of an alien for labor or serv- 
ice of any kind it would not mean to 
prohibit the importation of a clergy- 
man although he does perform service 
and labor in both a general and a spe- 
cial sense. Nor has there been too 
much dissent from the decision that 
transportation of a woman for the pur- 
pose of prostitution or debauchery or 
for any other immoral purpose ap- 
plied to transportation for illicit rela- 
tions without any commercial ele- 
ment.'® There is more doubt about 
this case as the court not only had to 
disregard the legislative history but 
also the results of the use of the statute 
for blackmail. 

As a matter of fact, prosecutions 
have been discouraged where there 
was no commercial or other special 
circumstance in the facts. A recent 
California case™ presents the problem 
that the defendant offered bribes to 
the president of the Board of Police 
Commissioners, the city attorney, and 
the executive attorney of the city of 
Los Angeles. Is he guilty under a stat- 
ute which makes it a crime to offer any 
bribe to any executive officer of the 
State of California? Does ‘officer of 
this state’ mean officer in this state? 
Several other statutes specifically in- 
cluded county, city and other munici- 
pal officers. There is also the rule of 


9. Church of the Holy Trinity v. United States, 
143 U. S. 457 (1892). 

10. Caminetti v. United States, 242 U. S. 470 
(1917). 

11. People v. Hallner, 277 P. 2d 393 (Cal. App. 
1954). 
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strict construction of penal statutes. 
On the other hand, earlier courts had 
said the statute included municipal 
officers. The point may have been dic- 
tum in the other cases but the statute 
was not amended by reason of this 
dictum. Is the case to be decided by 
juggling the above canons? The ma- 
jority of the court affirmed the convic- 
tion. The purpose was to punish at- 
tempts at bribery and no evil results 
would seem to follow from carrying 
out this general purpose. 

In other words, the courts in in- 
terpretation are giving effect to the 
generally accepted social values. The 
framers of the Statute of Frauds must 
have known that some just claims 
would be defeated by the application 
of a statute requiring writing. The 
legislature, however, made no excep- 
tions. The courts have made many, re- 
sulting in what a writer has called 
“the judicial repeal of the statute of 
frauds.” If, which Radin questions, the 
silence of the legislature is to be given 
effect the people seem satisfied with 
the decisions of the courts. 

There will probably be no agree- 
ment in some cases. The legislature has 
provided for the descent of property 
where there is no will. Assuming there 
is one heir, the property would go to 
him. Suppose he murders the ancestor? 
Is it spurious interpretation to say 
the heir cannot have the property? 
One example Radin gives never came 
to court. The California legislature 
provided a bounty for coyote scalps in 
order, as all agree, to cut down the 
activities of the predatory coyote. Coy- 
ote farms were established to raise 
coyotes for the bounty. Assume an 
auditor refused to approve a claim for 
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a farm coyote and mandamus is 
brought. Perhaps some day the courts 
will consider purpose and result even 
in a case like this. 

In short, statutes are general in their 
scope. Special situations foreseen and 
unforeseen may come under the stat- 
ute. The extension of the statute may 
be narrow or broad. These are the 
cases on which the ordinary canons of 
construction usually shed no light. 
Here the judiciary must legislate and 
exercise a wise statesmanship to give 
effect to the purpose of the legislature, 
the results of the decisions and the 
other interests involved.?? 


THE ENDLESS PROBLEM OF 
CORPORATE PERSONALITY" 


Human beings form groups for many 
purposes. Joining together enables 
them to do what no one alone could 
do, nor each one in the group acting 
separately. Power is increased but it is 
the power of the individuals compris- 
ing the group. They have not created 
any new superman. It may be any or- 
ganization such as a club or a church 


12. In this connection it may be noted that in 
November 1942 Radin cited the case of State er 
rel Department of Agriculture v. McCarthy, 238 
Wis. 258, 268, 299 N.W. 58, 64 (1941). Here the 
legislature had passed a milk control act to expire 
December 31, 1941. The legislature adjourned 
June 6, 1941 without extending or repealing the 
act. The Department attempted to enforce the act 
before its expiration. The trial judge, Joseph R. 
McCarthy, now a senator from Wisconsin, refused 
to enforce the act as it would soon expire and its 
enforcement would work hardship on the parties 
affected. 

The Supreme Court said: ‘‘We are cited to no 
authority and we find none which justifies a court 
in suspending the operation of a statute duly en- 
acted by the Legislature on the ground that it will 
work a hardship if it be enforced. Whether or not 
there shall be a law under which the production 
and sale of milk should be regulated is a matter 
wholly within the province of the Legislature. When 
a court undertakes to say that a law shall not be 
enforced, the court takes over the legislative func- 
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gains the affection and loyalty of its 
members. It is, however, the affection 
and the loyalty of the members toward 
the group. The group itself can have 
no affection or loyalty. 

Now, if the state incorporates the 
group, has it created a new person? 
Modern corporation statutes have us- 
ually solved this problem sensibly by 
treating the corporation as a person 
for substantive and procedural pur- 
poses so far as necessary or convenient, 
but no further.'* The corporation has 
continued existence independent of 
the natural lives of any of its members. 
The members are not liable for the 
debts of the corporation except to the 
extent of property they have put into 
it. For accounting purposes the cor- 
poration can be treated as a single 
unit, also for the purpose of suing or 
being sued. Is it necessary to go further 
and say another person has been cre- 
ated? Why should the corporation be 
able to claim for its members special 
rights of personality not enumerated 
above? 

As the early writers on corporations 
said “The corporation has no body to 
be kicked and no soul to be damned,” 
yet millions of dollars have turned on 





tion and in effect declares that the act of the Legis- 
lature should be suspended. The enforcement of any 
regulatory law requires a change in the course of 
conduct of the persons or business regulated, other- 
wise there would be no call for regulation. We find 
no justification whatever for the position of the 
court with respect to the enforcement of this 
Statute. If the court was of the view that the 
exigencies of the case were such that the matter 
should be speedily disposed of, he should have set 
the case down for an early trial.” 

Incidentally, the trial judge made an oral state- 
ment of his reasons for so deciding the case but 
ordered the reporter to destroy these notes. The 
Supreme Court said: ‘‘Ordering destruction of 
these notes was highly improper.” 

13. 32 Corum. L. Rev. 643 (1932). 

14. BALLANTINE, CORPORATIONS 2 (rev. ed. 1946). 


the answer to this question of corpo- 
rate personality and many more can 
be anticipated. 

In earlier centuries monks in holy 
orders were civilly dead and incapable 
of owning property. Could they band 
together to form a corporation which 
could own property? Can the nationals 
of State A form a corporation in State 
B so that in the event of war between 
the two states persons in State B can 
deal with the corporation without 
violating the statutes against trading 
with the enemy?'® As Radin points 
out, the corporation is a Charlie Mc- 
Carthy. It seems to act and speak but 
it is always the act and voice of a na- 
tural person. 


FUNDAMENTAL LEGAL 
CONCEPTIONS 


About 40 years ago the late Wesley 
Newcomb Hohfeld published his ar- 
ticle with the above title.‘° His pur- 
pose was modest. The conceptions did 
not decide cases, they were intended as 
a working tool to enable the lawyer to 
analyze his problem and to that ex- 
tent make a sound solution easier. 
Fundamental Legal Conceptions was 
made the basis of legal education in 
some schools. Much controversy arose 
and, largely as a result of the confu- 
sion, the merits of the analysis seem 
to have been abandoned. Radin took 
the system and made some necessary 
revisions.17 

The article must be read to under- 
stand its implications. A few illustra- 


15. Continental Tyre Co. v. Daimler Co. [1915] 
1 K.B. 893. 

16. Some Fundamental Legal Conceptions As 
Applied in Judicial Reasoning, 23 Yate L. J. 16 
(1913). 

17. A Restatement of Hohfeld, 51 Harv. L. Rev. 
1141 (1938). 
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tions may show something of the 
method. If A gets a judgment against B 
for personal injuries, A has a demand 
right to the money from B, or exactly 
the same thing may be expressed by 
saying that B has a duty to pay A. The 
right which A has grows out of his 
prior right against unspecified persons 
that none of them shall damage him 
by their carelessness. 

If A’s judgment against B was on a 
contract, the prior right arose from 
the agreement entered into by A and 
B. If the court decides in favor of B, 
it means that B is privileged not to 
pay A and A has no right against B. 
Where A has the demand right against 
B on a judgment in contract arising 
out of the right he had under the con- 
tract, that contract may have been en- 
tered into by B making an offer to A 
This gave A a power to impose a duty 
on B by accepting the offer. If, how- 
ever, the offer had been properly re- 
voked before acceptance by A, A had 
no such power and B had an immunity 
from an acceptance by A imposing on 
him a duty. 

The judgment of A against B cre- 
ated a power in A to request execution 
and a power in the sheriff to levy exe- 
cution on B’s property. If the judg- 
ment of A was against the B corpora- 
tion, the power to subject the corpora- 
tion property to a judgment arises 
from a power in the corporation agent 
to create such liability; and that power 
directly or indirectly comes from the 
corporation directors; and their power 
from some officer of the state, and the 
chain of powers may go further back. 

What all this come down to is that 
the demand right or duties, or no de- 
mand rights or privilege rights, and 
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the power to create these demand 
rights are the atoms out of which all 
legal interests come into existence. 
When properly analyzed, as pointed 
out before on the personality of cor- 
porations, there is no legally relevant 
relation between a human being and 
an abstract idea like a corporation. 
Every legal relation, and the only legal 
relations, are among human beings. 
Trace back so-called actions in rem 
against property and they have no 
meaning except as they affect human 
beings. 


NATURAL RIGHTS AND 
NATURAL LAW*s 


The theory of natural rights has a 
long history and has had important 
practical effects. The term has been 
used with more than a dozen mean- 
ings. No one principle can embrace 
them all. The most inclusive seems to 
be that natural law is the law advo- 
cated by someone who does not like 
the existing law. In view of the fact 
that the theory today has considerable 
theological support it is interesting to 
note that its earliest use apparently 
was to get away from an existing sys- 
tem supposed to have been divinely 
revealed. 

Natural law in the sense of princi- 
ples which all men hold is non-exist- 
ent, especially in the earlier history of 
mankind. Justice means the right of 
each to his own, but if existing law 
may give a right to own slaves it cer- 
tainly does not suit everybody. To 
those who have everything justice may 


18. Natural Law and Natural Rights, 59 YaLe 
L. J. 214 (1950); A Juster Justice, A More Lawful 
Law, Lecat Essays In Trisute To Orrin KIpP 
McMurray 537. 
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be shocking, summum jus summa in- 
juria. 

The community sense of justice at 
any particular time may seem out- 
rageous at other times either in its 
severity or in its leniency. At any one 
time the community may differ in its 
opinions. Radin cites the ballad of 
Frankie and Johnny as an illustration. 
According to one version of the bal- 
lad, however, popular sentiment re- 
joiced in Frankie’s acquittal. In an- 
other version, the extreme penalty of 
the law, capital punishment, was ap- 
proved. 

Radin traces interestingly the devel- 
opment in different civilizations of 
what a wit has called “justice tampered 
with mercy.” The general trend, how- 
ever, has been for mercy to catch up 
and become incorporated in justice, 
only for new gaps to be discovered re- 
quiring again the exercise of mercy. 

The solution has been attempted to 
decide each case on its facts. Experi- 
ence shows that because individual 
ideas of justice are different inequali- 
ties are created. And the uncertainty 
of what will happen, makes it necessary 
that there still be a rule of law and an 
occasional hard case. As Radin shows, 
there has always been in criminal 
cases somewhere a prerogative of par- 
don; and it could be added that the 
judge, jury, indeterminate sentence, 
probation, parole all give opportunity 
to modify the strictness of the law to 
what seems best in the particular case. 

So far is this carried at the present 
time by writs granted by single judges 
that in cases where the defendant has 

19. The Good Judge of Chateau Thierry and His 


American Counterpart, 10 Catir. L. Rev. 300 
(1922). 
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money or influence the execution of 
the sentence may be indefinitely post- 
poned or set aside entirely. Even in 
civil cases, stay laws, exemption laws, 
bankruptcy laws have all contributed 
to work out a juster justice. It is only, 
however, when the departure from the 
strict rule can be stated in a law of 
general appiication that the “juster 
justice” can become practical. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE JUDGE 
AND THE LAWYER’ 


The just decision of a case involves 
the reproduction of a past event. How 
can this difficult task be accomplished? 
At a certain stage of society it was sim- 
ple. Through proper ordeals God 
would decide. Of this method only the 
oath remains as a rather unimportant 
survival. In the typical personal in- 
jury case where liability depends on 
fault the reproduction is peculiarly 
difficult. Workmen’s compensation 
eliminates the proof of negligence, the 
most difficult element. Further legisla- 
tion along this line has been suggested 
with a fixed compensation for all per- 
sonal injuries. 

Cross examination is the time hon- 
ored device for testing the accuracy 
of witnesses. Modern psychology in- 
cluding the lie detector is also occa- 
sionally used. It is not generally recog- 
nized, however, how often the problem 
is dodged. In some places the trial was 
really a contest between the opposing 
lawyers and the best advocate won. 

The equity system of written proofs 
without the appearance of witnesses 
was a decision on the written proofs, 
not the facts. Presumptions, burden 


20. The Permanent Problems of the Law, 15 
Cornetyt L. Q. 1 (1929). 
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of proof, rules of evidence, and other 
technical devices avoid a decision on 
the merits. The order of death in a 
common disaster is sometimes solved 
by assuming simultaneous death—the 
most improbable of all possibilities.” 

The determination of a past event 
is the problem of the judge. The prob- 
lem of the lawyer is to figure out how 
the judge will decide what to him will 
be a past event. It may present ques- 
tions both of fact and law. Holmes’ 
definition of law was “a prophecy of 
what the courts would decide.” Radin 
and others have extended this to in- 
clude all official action. As we have 
seen, the interpretation of statutes and 
the reproduction of a past event are 
not exact sciences, and therefore un- 
certain. This is not true of the law as 
a whole. Holmes, as an appellate 
judge, saw only the controversial mat- 
ters presented in his court, but the 
argument of appellate court cases is 
only a small part of the work of most 
lawyers. 

It is suggested that a better defini- 
tion of the law can be given than 
those of Holmes or Radin. The law is 


21. The Anglo-American judge has very limited 
powers of research and investigation. There may 
be good reasons for this, but it accounts in part 
for popular distrust of litigation. ‘‘But when half of 
those who enter a court-room fear that they will 
not get justice, and the other half fear they will, 
we may say that the atmosphere is not that in 
which the best scientific methods of research can be 
readily applied.” The Permanent Problems of the 
Law, 15 Cornety L. Q. 13 (1929). 
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what the lawyer does; and when we 
ask what the lawyer does, his work is 
perhaps more accurate and more cer- 
tain than that of most businesses or pro- 
fessions. The lawyer in his daily work 
prepares deeds, mortgages, bond issues, 
wills, estate plans, contracts, gives ad- 
vice, etc. Experienced lawyers can look 
back and say that with almost 100% 
accuracy their work has effectuated the 
purpose for which it was intended. 
That purpose is the facilitation of 
the work of industry and commerce, 
Within the broad field the law permits 
for arrangements not violating public 
policy, it is possible to chart a course 
for the future that by no reasonable 
probability will ever come into ques- 
tion by officials. It is only when a past 
event must be reproduced or a govern- 
ment regulation must be interpreted 
that uncertainty arises. 
* * * 


The writer makes no apologies for 
the errors and inadequacies which will 
no doubt be found in the above expo- 
sition. His purpose will have been ac- 
complished if attention has been called 
to the value of Radin’s work on the 
permanent problems of the law and 
the desirability of a collection of his 
work in usable form. Radin has 
brought in manageable compass and 
readable style the history and philos- 
ophy of thousands of years of legal 
controversy. 
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Questions and Answers 


Compiled by LAw LipRARy ASSOCIATION OF GREATER NEW YORK 


The editors will attempt to find 
answers to questions regardless of their 
suitability for publication, and ques- 
tions which seem to need immediate 
replies will be answered by mail prior 
to publication in the Law Library 
Journal. Address questions to Mrs. 
Marian G. Gallagher, Law Librarian, 
University of Washington Law Li- 
brary, Seattle 5, Washington. 

This issue was compiled by a Com- 
mittee of the Law Library Associa- 
tion of Greater New York, composed 
of Lionel J. Coen, Freada Coleman, 
Virginia Gray, Eileen Murphy, and 
Eugene Wypyski. Answers were con- 
tributed by Joseph L. Andrews and 
members of the committee. 


1 


Question: 


Evidence of legislative intent of 
Federal legislation may be compiled 
from various sources. Are there any 
comparable sources for State legisla- 
tion? 


Answer: 


We do not feel qualified to answer 
for any other state but New York. We 
understand that there is more avail- 
able material in New York than else- 
where. We would, however, like to 
hear from others regarding the sources 
in other states. As for New York, the 
following from the New York Legis- 


, lative Reference Library is pertinent: 


“The debates in the Legislature are recorded 
by the stenographers of the respective Houses. 
These notes are not transcribed nor issued ex- 
cept in response to requests by individual 
legislators as prescribed in the Rules of the 
Senate and the Rules of the Assembly. 


There are no printed records of proceedings 
of hearings of standing committees of the 
legislature, nor of their reports on particular 
bills. 


The journals of both Houses are printed; the 
records of votes on each measure is listed, but 
they do not contain verbatim proceedings. 
Hearings of special joint legislative commit- 
tees are available to the extent that they are 
deposited in the Legislative Reference Library 
of the State Library (and also to the extent 
that they are available in the Legislative 
Library of the State Capitol). 


The Legislative Documents are printed. These 
publications include reports of the various 
departments, institutions, Special Commissions 
and Joint Legislative Committees presented 
to the Legislature. 


Bill jackets for each legislative bill enacted 
into law during the period 1921-1944 are 
available for consultation in the Legislative 
Reference Library of the New York State 
Library. Those for 1945 will be made avail- 
able on July 1, 1955; on July Ist of each suc- 
ceeding year, bill jackets for a succeeding year 
will be opened for public use.” 


The bill jacket, by the way, con- 
tains all of the information available 
to the Governor at the time he has the 
bill under consideration. It, thus, con- 
sists of anything from a single study 
to a series of reports, studies, and cor- 
respondence. 

It should be noted that the Reports 
and Studies of the Law Revision Com- 
mission and the Judicial Council are 
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among the documents presented to 
the Legislature, and therefore avail- 
able in the Legislative Document set 
as well as separately. 

Since 1946, The New York Legisla- 
tive Service, Incorporated, has pub- 
lished The New York Legislative An- 
nual, The Annual attempts to bring 
together various primary source docu- 
ments bearing on the purposes and 
forces behind enacted legislation. In 
most instances, these include memo- 
randa from the agency having to do 
with the subject involved, or from a 
private organization sponsoring the 
measures. The Governor’s memoranda 
are also included. These, last, are also 
printed in the Public Papers of the 
Governor published annually. How- 
ever, these volumes are at best two 
years late. The current volume covers 
the memoranda for the year 1952. 

Since 1951, McKinney’s Session Laws 
of New York has contained selected 
memoranda from various official 
sources on enacted legislation. The 
New York State Bar Association, The 
Association of the Bar and The New 
York County Lawyers Association all 
publish the reports of their respective 
Legislation Committees on pending 
legislation. While these, of course, 
state only what the committees think 
the legislation will do if enacted, 
nevertheless, they can be helpful. They 
are often included in the bill jacket. 

Therefore, while no complete rec- 
ord or legislative history is available, 
quite a bit of evidence of legislative 
intent can be obtained in New York. 


2 


Question: 


Where can I find whether a par- 
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ticular organization has ever been 
designated by the Attorney General 
of the United States or the Loyalty 
Review Board as subversive? 


Answer: 


According to our information, there 
is no up-to-date list accurately specify- 
ing all those organizations, which at 
one time or another have been desig- 
nated by the Attorney General, or 
later by the Loyalty Review Board, to 
be subversive. You have to piece the 
story together. The best start is pro- 
vided by consulting the Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations, Title 5, Chapter 2, 
Sec. 210.15 App. A, 1949 edition. 
Numerous supplements were  pub- 
lished from time to time in the Fed- 
eral Register and you can find the 
citations in the 1954 cumulative 
pocket supplement to the same Chap- 
ter, but a new list was issued by the 
Loyalty Review Board in 1950. The 
situation became complicated when 
Chapter 2 was revoked in 1953 (18 
Federal Register 5699) and a new list 
re-designating certain organizations as 
subversive in connection with the Em- 
ployee Security Program was _ pub- 
lished in 18 Federal Register 2741. 
This was supplemented in 18 Federal 
Register 4240, 6364; 19 Federal Regis- 
ter 655. There was a composite list 
published in Vol. 2, pp. 87-94 of Okla- 
homa Libraries, published by the 
Oklahoma State Library, which is, 
unfortunately, out of print. In ad- 
dition to this, valuable information 
stating when a particular organization 
was designated and what changes in 
designation have occurred, are found 
in the Federal Personnel Manual on 
Page Z1-409. The date of this list is 
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not stated, but it would seem to have 
been compiled sometime in May 1952 
or later. It should be noted that the 
designation of organizations by the 
Attorney General and the Loyalty Re- 
view Board is not the same as the list- 
ing of Organizations as subversive by 
the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities (See its Guide to Subversive 
Organizations and Publications, 1951). 


3 
Question: 


Frequently, in order to evaluate an 
early New York opinion, it is neces- 
sary to know the jurisdiction of the 
court rendering it. Is there any readily 
available description of the court 
systems in early New York? 


Answer: 


There is a complete, though brief, 
survey of all of the courts of New 
York from the earliest times, together 
with an annotated bibliography of 
the New York Reports in Abbott's 
New York Digest, 2nd Series, Volume 
6, Pages 143-202. This question brings 
to our attention the great many arti- 
cles and bibliographies hidden away 
in unlikely sources. It might be of 
inestimable value to do analytics and 
add them to the information file. This 
would be especially true of the valu- 
able articles and bibliographies con- 
tained in the Federal Rules Decisions 
and West’s Louisiana Statutes Anno- 
tated. The very helpful guide to the 
special features and articles contained 
in Louisiana Statutes Annotated is 
printed at the beginning of Volume 
| of the Index of that set. 


Question: 


Frequently the United States Code 
contains a section which gives some 
executive agency the power to issue 
regulations. How can one obtain the 
pertinent regulation without using the 
sometimes inadequate Index of the 
Code of Federal Regulations? 


Answer: 


The Code of Federal Regulations 
1949 Edition, Title 2, contains, among 
other valuable tables, a cross refer- 
ence table from United States Code 
to the Code of Federal Regulations. 
This is, of course, supplemented by 
the pocket parts and the Codification 
Guide of the Federal Register. 


5 
Question: 


Is it necessary for office libraries to 
keep the superseded editions of the 
various statutes, and for how long 
should they be retained? 


Answer: 


The answer to this question de- 
pends upon the accessibility of a large 
institutional library. If such a library 
is near by, an office library should not 
keep superseded editions of statutes, 
since they may be consulted at the 
institutional library on the infrequent 
occasions when they are needed. 

However, if there is no large library 
nearby, the superseded editions should 
be kept as long as there is space for 
them. If it should become impossible 
to keep all of them, the oldest should 
be discarded first. 

In discarding the old editions, large 
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libraries in the state should be advised 
so that they may have an opportunity 
to request volumes which may be 
needed for replacement purposes. 


6 


Question: 


If it is decided that the superseded 
editions of statutes be kept, is there 
any check-list available of the super- 
seded editions; for instance, of the 
various titles of U. S. C. A.? 


Answer: 


There is a_ publication entitled 
Check-List of Statutes of States of the 
United States of America, including 
Revisions, Compilations, Digests, 
Codes and Indexes, which gives this 
information for each state. It was com- 
piled by Grace E. Macdonald for the 
Public Document Clearing House 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries, in 1937. A 
twenty-year supplement to this check- 
list is in process of preparation by the 
Committee on Cooperation with State 
Libraries, the chairman of which is 
Virginia Knox of the Connecticut 
State Library, Hartford 1, Connecti- 
cut. 

As to revisions of individual titles 
of sets such as the U. S. C. A., a check 
can be made through the copyright 
notice appearing on the reverse side 
of the title page. Of course, to find 
out if you have the latest edition of a 
title, it would be necessary to check 
with the publishers. 
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Some libraries retain the pocket 
supplements for each year, so that by 
inserting the pocket supplement for a 
particular year in the correct edition 
of a title, the laws as of a certain year 
can be ascertained. 
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Question: 


How can the annotations in the 
District of Columbia Code be brought 
up to date? 


Answer: 


In order to bring a particular sec- 
tion of the District of Columbia Code 
up to date, it is necessary to obtain 
the source or reference to the section 
as it was originally enacted and ap- 
pears in the Statutes at Large. This 
reference is found at the end of each 
section in the District of Columbia 
Code, and includes the date, volume 
and page reference, and chapter of 
the original enactment. Shepard’s Ci 
tations covering the United States 
Statutes contains a section on the 
Statutes at Large not in the United 
States Code; this section is arranged 
by year and date of enactment fol- 
lowed by chapter number, volume and 
page reference. The case approach 
may also be used to uncover cases 


dealing with the statute in question. 


The District of Columbia Digest in- 
cludes all cases concerning the Dis- 
trict and is classified according to the 
West “key system”. 
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CURRENT COMMENTS 


Compiled by Betty Vircinia LEBus, Librarian 


Indiana University Law Library 


The Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion is discussed in the February, 1955 
issue of the Bulletin of the Copyright 
Society (vol. 2, number 4). 

The ZJllinois Bar Journal, volume 
43, number 6, Supplement, dated 
February, 1955 is devoted to the pub- 
lication of “Effective Law Office Man- 
agement” a_ series of lectures 
presented by the College of Law, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, at a practice course 
for lawyers held in Urbana on Novem- 
ber 26, and 27, 1954. The lectures were 
as follows: Fundamentals of a Law 
Practice by James G. Thomas; The 
Changed Order of the Client-Lawyer 
Relationship by Morris I. Leibman; 
Law Office Records and Procedures 
by Francis D. Conner; Lawyer’s Fees 
by Frank E. Trobaugh; Library Sup- 
plies and Equipment by Charles A. 
McNabb; and Lawyers’ Tax Problems 
by Jackson L. Boughner. A_ bibli- 
ography on office management, a list 
of publishers and agents, together with 
a list of firms that handle office and 
library furniture, equipment and sup- 
plies has been prepared by Mr. Mc- 
Nabb and may be obtained upon re- 
quest to the J/linois Bar Journal. 

Harvard's remodelled library offices 
were described by Librarian Borgeson 
in the February, 1955 Harvard Law 
School Bulletin at page 8. The library 
was assigned an area approximately 
50’ x 60’ in the former Court Room 
in Langdell Hall. Flexibility, utility 
and attractiveness were guideposts in 
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determining the location of the desks 
for the 30 staff members, and the 
equipment with which they work in 
order to achieve an improved library 
operation. The article is accompanied 
by a series of interesting photographs. 

A new gadget: “Spine Marker Pen” 
used with “Vaporite Library White” 
ink is manufactured and marketed by 
Time-Saving Specialties, 2816 Dupont 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Min- 
nesota. The white ink is waterproof, 
dries quickly and will not smear. 

Guide to the Legal Collections in 
Chicago is being prepared by North- 
western University Law Library for 
the Chicago Association of Law Li- 
braries. The Guide, edited by Mr. 
Kurt Schwerin, will include all fields 
of law and all jurisdictions. It will be 
divided into the following sections: 
United States, Great Britain and Com- 
monwealth, Comparative Law, Roman 
Law, Ancient and Medieval Law, 
Primitive Law, Foreign Law (Mod- 
ern), International Law, and Canon 
Law. 

The January 22, 1955 issue of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly noted that, “Ameri- 
can book production in 1954 reversed 
an eight years’ upward trend by show- 
ing a slight decrease in the number of 
titles published, from 12,050 in 1953 
to 11,901 in 1954.” Eleven per cent 
more law books, on the other hand, 
were published during 1954 than dur- 
ing 1953. 

The Ohio Association of Law Li- 
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braries Newsletter, volume I, number 
2 for March, 1955 unraveled the com- 
plexities of the multiple court reports 
of Ohio with enviable clarity and in- 
cluded many helpful hints on the 
techniques of book repair. 

The 195% Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress states that an 
all-time high in research and refer- 
ence work for the Members and Com- 
mittees of Congress was reached dur- 
ing the 1954 fiscal year. About 69,000 
requests for information were received 
and answered by the Library. The 
Legislative Reference Service compiled 
3,007 reports, which were usually ana- 
lytical and involved the highest level 
of service performed for Congress. 
This represented an increase of 373 
over the fiscal year 1953. Nearly 33,000 
items were drawn from all parts of 
the collection for use by Congressmen. 

The Law Library served more than 
55,000 readers in its reading rooms 
and answered nearly 14,000 reference 
requests by telephone. Approximately 
255,000 books were issued in the Law 
Library in the Main Building and in 
the Capitol. 

The U. S. Office of the Solicitor of 
Labor is publishing an “Attorneys’ 
Guide to Legal Periodicals, selection 
of current articles on subjects of in- 
terest to attorneys in the Office of 
Solicitor of Labor.” The first issue 
covered January to August, 1954. Sup- 
plements will be issued at irregular 
intervals. 

A study of “Current Acquisition 
Trends in American Libraries” was 
published in the April, 1955 issue of 
Library Trends (Volume 3, number 4, 
pages 333-478). It is surprising that, 
until now, so little can be found in 
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the library literature on this subject 
when the very development of book 
collections involves the procurement 
of books. “Acquisition is more than a 
mechanical process, even when selec- 
tion is left entirely in the hands of 
specialists or faculty. There must be 
time for the responsible person or per- 
sons in our acquisitions department 
to assimilate the book knowledge 
which comes to them daily.” (page 
336). 

The fifteen contributors to this issue 
have approached the problem from 
almost every vantage point. In “Col- 
lecting in the National Interest’ by 
Thomas R. Barcus and Verner W. 
Clapp and “Cooperation and Plan- 
ning from the Regional Viewpoint” 
by Charles W. David and Rudolf 
Hirsch, the theoretical trends in the 
over all acquisitions program are dis- 
cussed, the literature is surveyed, and 
trends are noted. Mr. Barcus and Mr. 
Clapp conclude that the present in- 
terest in the development of a na- 
tional Union Catalog and a current 
Union List of Serials is encouraging, 
but caution that we must not lose 
sight of the enormity of the task in- 
volved, as illustrated by the increase 
in the world’s annual production of 
monographic works from 161,489 titles 
in 1927 to an estimated 329,276 in 
1954 (page 353). Mr. David and Mr. 
Hirsch include a number of tables 
showing regional holdings of sample 
titles which show that, as a whole, the 
holdings of selected research titles by 
American libraries is extremely good 
and that even on the basis of regional 
distribution the showing is quite re- 
markable. They make two specific 
recommendations: “(1) the coverage of 
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CURRENT COMMENTS 


the national Union Catalog must be 
systematized and expanded in the card 
or published form, (2) after this has 
been achieved the national Union 
Catalog should become the center for 
planned cooperative acquisitions pro- 
grams. As such it should act as coordi- 
nator and adviser to all research li- 
braries in the United States.” (page 
374). 

Fleming Bennett comments on the 
book buying pattern of American li- 
braries in his “Current Bookmarket.” 
He states: “If the respondent libraries 
comprise a representative sample of 
libraries in the U. S. (and no such 
claim is made for them), it can be 
asserted (1) that both public and 
academic libraries tend to place the 
majority of their current book orders 
with jobbers, (2) that academic li- 
braries place more orders directly with 
publishers than do public libraries, 
and (3) that neither public nor aca- 
demic libraries purchase many books 
from local bookstores.” (page 381). 
Mr. Bennett’s remarks are limited to 
the domestic current bookmarket; and 
of the antiquarian and rare book field, 
Donald G. Wing and Robert Vosper, 
in their “The Antiquarian Book- 
market and the Acquisition of Rare 
Books” have this to say: “There are 
many ways of locating and acquiring 
antiquarian and rare books as there 
are imaginations to graple with their 
multifarious problems.” (page 392). 
They emphasize that the absence of 
bibliographical tools for certain peri- 
ods makes the publications of those 
years less expensive than the publica- 
tions of an era but a few years sepa- 
rated in time. Though there is no 
substitute for experience in this field, 
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we can take a good deal of comfort 
in the authors’ statement that “[t]he 
honesty and integrity of book sellers 
all over the world is profoundly im- 
pressing.” (page 389). 

Problems arising in the acquisition 
of serials, government publications, 
scientific and technological materials, 
the selection and acquisition of books 
for children, and problems peculiar to 
the public library acquisition program 
are treated separately. Robert W. Orr 
in “A Few Aspects of Acquiring 
Serials” points out “[t]hat the time 
has come when libraries must face up 
to the mounting problems stemming 
from their dependence on serials. The 
extreme urgency in the situation is due 
to the rapidly approaching end of 
relatively unlimited funds for publica- 
tions and places in which to shelve 
them. Subscription lists need to be 
pared to more realistic totals. Coop- 
erative measures must be utilized in 
providing access to marginal materi- 
als.” (page 400). “The day will come, 
if indeed it is not already here, when 
libraries will be rated less by the 
completeness of their holdings of seri- 
als than by means of a_ yardstick 
which takes into account a definitive 
evaluation of serial holdings both in 
titles and time spans” (page 399). 
Jerome Wilcox in “Acquisition of 
Government Publications” notes that 
three trends affecting document pro- 
curement are discernible: (1) the de- 
velopment of a system of regional de- 
pository libraries, (2) that collecting 
of government publications by univer- 
sity, research and college libraries is 
tending to be done only in terms of 
immediate needs and current research 
programs, (3) that the largest number 
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of libraries, particularly public librar- 
ies, are tending toward a selective col- 
lection for reference and local interest 
only. 

The use of exchange techniques in 
acquiring books is presented by Helen 
Welch in “Publications Exchange.” 
The author comments that “[t]here 
have been a number of significant de- 
velopments and trends in exchanges 
since the beginning of World War II. 
They are as follows: the increased 
concern of governments for extension 
and improvement of international ex- 
changes; UNESCO leadership in the 
same field; the establishment of na- 
tional book centers, such as the United 
States Book Exchange; the use of pro- 
curement officers; and finally, the 
small beginnings of multilateral ex- 
changes.” (page 423). The American 
Association of Law Libraries is listed 
as one of the library organizations 
operating exchanges. 

The growing importance of “Micro- 
production and the Acquisition Pro- 
gram” is treated by Vernon D. Tate. 
He summarizes the available micro- 
techniques, and emphasizes the need 
for further study in this area. He feels 
that librarians must be prepared to 
employ these techniques boldly when- 
ever they are indicated as a solution. 
The novelty has worn off and micro- 
techniques are here to stay. 

A report of the “Management and 
Operation” in thirty one American 
university libraries by Felix Reich- 
mann is the final article in this series. 
Mr. Reichmann summarizes some of 
the organizational patterns and re- 
sponsibilities of the acquisition de- 
partments of the libraries surveyed. 
His conclusion provides a suitable 
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conclusion to this series of articles: 
“Acquisition work has many facets. It 
needs knowledge of books and famili- 
arity with the book trade, it demands 
broad vision and respect for minute 
detail, it requires understanding of 
the scholar’s problems and of the 
needs of the accountant, but most of 
all it calls for an outgoing personality 
who loves both books and people, 
loves them in their glory and in their 
foibles. No one will meet all the quali- 
fications of an ideal acquisitions li- 
brarian, but everyone takes pride that 
he works for the library’s most im- 
portant objective, the development of 
its book collection.” (p. 469). 

Cormac Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth 
Avenue, New York has offered a new 
photocopying machine that copies di- 
rectly from books and can make cop- 
ies of tightly-bound, narrow-margined 
books. The Cormac Book-printer 
plugs in any electric socket, weighs 
about 20 pounds and is 20 x 13 x 9 
inches in size. Individual photocopies, 
141% x 11 inches are produced. Each 
black and white copy costs about nine 
cents and can be reproduced in about 
30 seconds. 

The “Catalog for a Law Library of 
15,000 Volumes” compiled by Miles 
O. Price and published by the Co- 
lumbia University School of Library 
Service in 1942 is getting out of print. 
Mr. Price and the School of Library 
Service at Columbia University would 
be willing to consider the publication 
of a new edition or a reprint if there 
is sufficient demand for it. Any librar- 
ian who would be inclined to acquire 
a copy of such a new edition or re- 
print is requested to inform Mr. Price 
as soon as possible. 
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The remarkable growth of the for- 
eign collection is described in the 
1953-54 Annual Report of the Li- 
brarian of the Elbert H. Gary Library 
at Northwestern University. The col- 
lection had its beginning in the early 
and sustained interest of Dean John 
H. Wigmore and it has been developed 
as extensively as financially possible 
by the Law School since his day. Since 
1947, when the reorganization of the 
library was commenced, 16,000 vol- 
umes have been added to the foreign 
law collection. The collection in- 
cluded approximately 45,000 volumes 
on August 31, 1954. 

The addition of 3,713 volumes to 
the collection as a whole during the 
past year brings the total collection 
to 162,422 volumes. The increased de- 
mands made upon the library for serv- 
ice accentuate the need for additional 
space and Mr. Roalfe comments that 
“This is not only a matter of total 
capacity but also one of inflexibility in 
the present physical arrangement of 
the space that is available.” 

Ralph R. Shaw, professor of the 
Rutgers Graduate School of Library 
Service has invented a rapid selector 
machine that rushes through micro- 
filmed material to pick out the data 
wanted. The machine, which costs 
$75,000, may represent one of the first 
steps in Shaw’s dream of a push-button 
electronics era in the library. 

The Wisconsin State Law Library 
has announced that it has a Verifax 
copier and is prepared to furnish re- 
turn air-mail service in reply to re- 
quests for copies of cases, records, law 
review articles and other materials in 
the library. Requests should be sent to 
Gilson G. Glasier, State Law Librar- 
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ian, State Capitol, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Rates are $.25 for first page, $.15 
for each additional page and $.05 for 
extra copies. 

Net fees collected by the Copyright 
Office during the fiscal year 1954 hit 
an all-time peak of $871,400. The 
222,665 claims to copyright that were 
registered represents the third highest 
number in the history of the Copy- 
right Office. Only 1947 and 1948, 
when the end of paper shortages 
caused registrations to soar, exceeded 
this record. 

In addition to the revenue received, 
the deposit copies of domestically pub- 
lished works for which copyright pro- 
tection is claimed serve as a major 
source of current materials for the 
Library of Congress collections, and 
the value of the works selected for 
transfer to those collections rose to a 
half million dollars. 213,500 volumes 
were placed on the Library’s shelves 
—an increase of 7% over the previous 
fiscal year. 

The Milwaukee Bar Association’s 
Committee on Public Offices and Law 
Libraries recently published a Con- 
solidated Legal Index which lists all 
legal treatises, periodicals, reporters 
and services found in the major law 
libraries in the city of Milwaukee. 
The Spring, 1955 issue of the Mil- 
waukee Bar Association Gavel records 
that over 150 copies have been dis- 
tributed and that a second printing is 
being considered. As an adjunct to 
this project, the Committee is receiv- 
ing suggestions as to worthwhile trea- 
tises and services which are not avail- 
able in the Milwaukee area. These 
suggestions will be turned over to the 
County Librarian, Miss Mary Ballan- 
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tine for assistance in purchasing in 
the future. 

Any library interested in bound 
Congressional Record volumes 65-96, 
in fair condition, may have them by 
paying for shipping charges. Write to 
Mr. Charles A. McNabb, Executive 
Librarian, The Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
3, Ill. There are about 500 volumes 
available. 

The 1954-55 annual reports of the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies have been mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to members of the Associa- 
tion by Commerce Clearing House. 
These reports will not be printed in 
the Law Library Journal but they 
may be bound with it by those wish- 
ing to do so since the mimeographed 
pages have been numbered R-1 to 
R-65. 

As previously mentioned in the 
Law Library Journal, the Los Angeles 
County Law Library has monthly ex- 
hibits which are displayed in a spe- 
cially constructed exhibit case. The 
January exhibit dealt with the His- 
tory of Law Book Printing. The Feb- 
ruary exhibit was loaned by Shepard’s 
Citations. The March exhibit had 
“Treaties in American History and 
Law” as its subject. A list of references 
useful in the search for treaties was 
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distributed to the exhibit viewers. 
The April exhibit was based on books 
relating to the Trial of Jesus. This 
exhibit was the Library’s most popular 
exhibit and has caused much com- 
ment. Books by writers of all faiths 
were shown. The May exhibit was en- 
titled “Commercial, Industrial and In- 
ternational Arbitration”. In June, the 
law relating to the American Indians 
was shown. 

Notes indicating the legend accom- 
panying each exhibit piece and the 
exhibited items are available from the 
Library. (Please specify the particular 
exhibit for which you desire notes.) 

In the recently published third edi- 
tion of Who’s Who in Library Service 
approximately 12,200 librarians are 
listed. In an announcement following 
the publication of this volume the 
Council on Who’s Who in Library 
Service stated its disappointment that 
not more returns to its questionnaires 
had been received. The Council also 
notes that some librarians had not 
received questionnaires and that some 
completed questionnaires which had 
been mailed had not been received by 
the editorial office. While Who’s Who 
in Library Service contains useful in- 
formation, the omissions are regret- 
able and set limitations to its useful- 
ness as a reference tool. 


) 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


Compiled by CHARLOTTE C. DUNNEBACKE, Law Librarian 


Michigan State Library 


Gitson G. Guasier, Librarian of the 
Wisconsin State Library, charter mem- 
ber and past president of the Associa- 
tion was honored by the Wisconsin 
Legislature when on April 20, 1955 
they adopted Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 61 commending Mr. Glasier for 
50 years of faithful public service. In 
commenting upon the announcement 
of Mr. Glasier’s retirement at the 
close of the current year the resolution 
stated that “his leaving will be repined 
in all corners of the state.” The five- 
page resolution paid tribute to the 
long and faithful public service of 
Mr. Glasier and to his outstanding 
career as state librarian. He was com- 
mended for his many contributions 
in the field of legal writing and for his 
editorial work in connection with the 
Index to Legal Periodicals during the 
early years of its publication and with 
many Wisconsin legal publications. 


Another distinguished member who 
will retire during the current year is 
LuciLe ELLIoTT, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Association. Miss Elliott 
will relinquish her duties as head of 
the Law Library of the University of 
North Carolina this summer after 
thirty-two years of outstanding service. 
Miss Elliott’s contributions to the law 
library profession are well known to 
us all. Her career has been one of un- 
selfish devotion and service not only 
in the southeast but nationally as 


well. She will be succeeded by Mary 
OLIVER, who has served as assistant 
law librarian under Miss Elliott. 


The front page of the March 17th 
issue of the Virginia Law Weekly, the 
publication of the University of Vir- 
ginia Department of Law, carried a 
picture of our attractive Association 
Secretary, FRANCES FARMER, and a 
glowing tribute under the caption 
“Bibliothecary Frances Farmer—Head 
Librarian’s Profile.” The article de- 
scribed the tremendous growth of the 
Law School Library since 1942 under 
the able guidance of Miss Farmer as 
“little less than phenomenal.” Her 
work was outlined and praised, not 
only as administrator and librarian, 
but also as teacher and author. 


HELEN C, LITT Le, law librarian for 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Cincinnati, Ohio retired in 
October of 1954 after 15 years of dis- 
tinguished service. Miss Little, an at- 
torney, had practiced law with the 
late Judge Joseph O’Hara before be- 
coming law librarian. Mr. DEWwEy 
Tracy, assistant librarian since 1940, 
has been appointed law librarian to 
succeed Miss Little. 


GERALDINE DUNHAM, assistant law 
librarian of the Iowa State Law Li- 
brary, was appointed in January of 
this year as acting state law librarian. 
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The position has been vacant since 
the death of W. R. C. Kendrick on 
March 17, 1954. Miss Dunham, widely 
known in the legal profession through- 
out the state of Iowa, has been with 
the law library since 1939. 


MyRON JACOBSTEIN assumed his new 
duties as Assistant Law Librarian at 
the Columbia University Law Library 
on June Ist. He was formerly assistant 
law librarian at the University of I]- 
linois College of Law Library. 


EuGcEeNE M. WypyskI, formerly with 
New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion, is now Librarian, Law Depart- 
ment of the City of New York. 


The LouistANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Law Liprary announces the follow- 
ing changes in its library staff. Mrs. 
Doris WHEELER has resigned as refer- 
ence librarian and is succeeded by 
Mrs. DELL ScHouz. Mrs. JOYCE BAKER 
is taking over the duties formerly per- 
formed by Mrs. Scholz. 


Katherine Kyger has joined the staff 
at the UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA LAW 
LIBRARY as serials assistant. 


Notes from the Detroir Bar As- 
SOCIATION LIBRARY. Theodore Samore, 
formerly with the cataloging depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan 
Law Library, has joined the staff of 
the Library as assistant librarian and 
cataloger. Hazel Dickinson has re- 
placed Mrs. Lawrence Brown Zimmer- 
man as staff assistant. 


The May 1955 issue of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal carries an 
account of the dedication of the Wil- 
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liam Nelson Cromwell Library at the 
American Bar Center together with 
an interesting profile of JoHN C. 
Leary, the librarian. 


ARIE POLDERVAART, librarian of the 
University of New Mexico School of 
Law Library, has been appointed 
Vice-Chairman of the State Library 
Commission of New Mexico. 


At the annual meeting of the U. S. 
Book Exchange, Inc., on March 4, 
SiwnEy B. Hit, librarian of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City 
of New York, and Rocer H. Mc- 
DonouGcu, New Jersey State Librarian, 
were elected as members of the Board 
of Directors. 


Margaret Lillie Mitchell of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library staff and 
WILLIAM B. JEFFREY, Jr., assistant li- 
brarian of Yale University Law Li- 
brary, were married on April 11th at 
New Haven, Conn. Following the 
ceremony the couple left on a Euro- 
pean honeymoon. 


Mrs. Frances K. Hovsrook of the 
University of California Law Library, 
Los Angeles, has taken over the 
“Checklist of Current State and Fed- 
eral Publications” formerly compiled 
for the Law Library Journal by WiL- 
LIAM D. Murpny, and Lots PETERSON 
of the Social Law Library, Boston, 
Mass., is preparing “Current Com- 
ments” formerly compiled by Betty 
VirGINIA LEBus. 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


A Study of Law Library Classifica- 
tion and its Problems written by Iris 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


J. WiLpMan, cataloger of the Army 
Law Library, Washington, D. C., for 
her degree of Master in Library Sci- 
ence at Western Reserve University in 
1954, has been published by the Uni- 
versity of Rochester Press for the As- 
sociation of College and Reference 
Libraries in its Micro-Card Series, No. 
30. 


Puitip A. PUTNAM, assistant li- 
brarian, Harvard University Law Li- 
brary, is the author of an article in 
the April 1955 Harvard Law School 
Bulletin entitled Visual Aids and 
Tools for Legal Research, Mr. Put- 
nam describes the attempt being made 
at the Harvard Law School Library 
to solve some of the problems of ac- 
cessibility of the tremendous volume 
of legal materials by the use of visual 
aids. 


The Georgetown University Alumnt 
Magazine for May 1955 carries an 
article on the GEORGETOWN UNIVER- 
sity Law Liprary by John Harrison 
Boyles, the librarian, entitled Law 
Library Reaches 50,000. 


The May 1955 issue of the Record 
of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, Vol. 10, No. 5, 
page 238, contains another timely bib- 
liography, Recent Selected Materials 
on the Federal Loyalty-Security Pro- 
gram. 


The Bar Bulletin of the New 
York County Lawyers Association for 
March 1955 contains a review by 
LAWRENCE H. SCHMEHL, Association 
librarian, of Successful Handling of 
Casualty Claims by Patrick Magarick. 
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In Illinois Libraries, Vol. 37, No. 3, 
Reverend REepMonp A. Burke, Direc- 
tor of Libraries at DePaul University, 
writes of The DePaul University Li- 
braries. Describing the Law Library 
Father Burke notes especially the 
“Farthing” collection donated in 1952 
by former Illinois Supreme Court 
Justice Paul Farthing and Chester H. 
Farthing which contains all of the ses- 
sion laws and revised statutes of the 
territories and state of Illinois dating 
from 1788 to 1951, including the In- 
corporation Laws of the State of IIli- 
nois 1837. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


THE LAw LIsBRARIAN’S SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. elected the follow- 
ing officers for the year 1955-56: 


President: BERTHA ROTHE 
Vice-President: WINIFRED ING 
Secretary: Mrs. VELMA REAVES 
Treasurer: MARVIN HoGAN 
Member of Board: WALTER ZEYDEL 


Henry M. Shine, Jr. assistant to 
Commissioner Robert G. Storey, a 
member of the Hoover Commission 
on the Organization of the Govern- 
ment, addressed the Society on May 
18th on the Report of Legal Services 
and Procedure which the Commission 
recently made to Congress. An Ad 
Hoc Committee from the Society was 
appointed to formulate a draft of 
guides for classification standards for 
positions in law areas in connection 
with the Civil Service Commission’s 
“Tentative Drafts of Position-Classi- 
fication Standards for the Library Se- 
ries.” Members of the committee in- 
clude: Miriam C. VANCE, Chairman, 
LILLIAN) McLaurin, Lots Moore, 
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Francis X. Dwyer, Harry BITNER 
and WititiaAM H. Croucn. Miss Mc- 
Laurin also served on a special Sub- 
Committee on Subject Specialization 
composed of representatives from the 
Special Libraries Association, the 
American Association of Law Li- 
braries and the District of Columbia 
Library Association to discuss this 
tentative draft. 


Mrs. Atice W. Moore, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Covington and Burling, has 
been added to the rolls of new mem- 
bers. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN CHAPTER held 
its spring meeting April 28-30 at the 
University of North Carolina Law 
School, Chapel Hill. Ephemeral Ma- 
terials in the Law Libraries was the 
subject of a panel, the participating 
members being LuciLeE ELLIotrt, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Law Li- 
brary, Chairman, MARIANNA LONG, 
Duke University Law Library, and 
JANE Otiver, Georgia State Library. 
Rutu Corry, University of Georgia 
Law Library, commented upon a sur- 
vey made by a committee of the South- 
eastern Chapter for the purpose of 
obtaining a basis for co-operative 
projects among law libraries of the 
south, 


The following officers for 1955-56 
were elected: 


President: JANE OLIvER, Georgia 
State Library 
Vice-President: CorINNE Bass, Univ. 


of Mississippi Law Library 
Sec.-Treas.: SARAH LEVERETTE, Univ. 
of South Carolina Law Library. 


The Connecticut Supreme Court 
room in Hartford was the setting on 
May 21 for the annual meeting of the 
Law LIBRARIES OF NEW ENGLAND. At 
this meeting the following officers 
were elected for the year 1955-56: 


President: Mrs. Grace L. M. Gain. 
LEY, Hampden County Law Library, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Vice-President: EpirH L. Hary, 
Maine State Library 

Secretary-Treasurer: CHRISTEY L., 
HETHERINGTON, Fairfield County Law 
Library, Bridgport, Conn. 

Director: PHitip HAzeELTON, New 
Hampshire State Library 


Following the meeting, tours were 
made of the Connecticut State Li- 
brary under the guidance of JAMEs 
Brewster, State Librarian and Vir- 
GINIA Knox, Law Librarian, and of 
the Hartford Bar Library with Mrs. 
MICHALINA KEELER, the librarian, as 
hostess. At the luncheon at the new 
Hotel Statler the members were the 
guests of the Boston Law Book Com- 
pany. Mr. Benedict M. Holden, Jr., 
of the Hartford Bar addressed the 
group on A Colonial Background to 
our Modern Legal Machinery. 


THE CHicaGo AssociATION OF LAW 
Lisrariks gathered for its spring meet- 
ing at the William Nelson Cromwell 
Library, American Bar Center, with 
Joun C. Leary, Librarian and Sonia 
SANDEEN, Assistant Librarian, as hosts. 
The following officers were elected for 
the year 1955-56: 


President: DorotHy SCARBOROUGH, 
Northwestern University Law Library 
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Vice-President: NORMAN BURSLER, 
University of Chicago Law Library. 

Secretary-Treasurer: WILLIAM D. 
Murpny, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, 
Martin and Ellis. 

Executive Board: FrepEeric D. Don- 
NELLY, Loyola University Law Li- 
brary and Mrs. FLorRENcCE R. Mc- 
Master, Indiana University Law Li- 
brary, Indianapolis. 


After the meeting the members en- 
joyed a tour of the Center. 


The SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIA- 
TION OF LAW LipRaRIEs met on March 
25 in Los Angeles. After dinner at 
the Alexandria Hotel, the group gath- 
ered in the offices of O’Melveny and 
Myers for a short business meeting 
and program. WILLIAM B. STERN re- 
ported on the bibliographical and 
interlibrary loan services of the Los 
Angeles County Law Library. ROBERT 
W. Lewis, host librarian, described 
the operations and special problems 
of a large firm library. A lively group 
discussion followed, dealing with the 
similarities and differences of prob- 
lems faced by law libraries of every 
kind. On June 3rd the Chapter met 
for dinner at the Taix Restaurant in 
Los Angeles. At a business meeting at 
the Los Angeles County Law Library 
following the dinner officers for the 
coming year were elected: 


President: RitEy PAUL BURTON, 
University of Southern California. 

Vice-President: ELse RICHARDS, 
Kern County Law Library 

Secretary-Treasurer: JOHN DUDLEY 
STEPHENSON, Los Angeles County Law 
Library 


NEW MEMBERS 


Institutional membership has been 
entered for the MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
Law Lisrary, Court House, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, with Mary BALLAN- 


TINE designated as institutional mem- 
ber. 


The following additions and 
changes have been made in institu- 
tional membership designations: 


LAWRENCE R. GREENE, University 
of California Law Library, Berkeley. 


Fepor Cicak, Indiana University 
Law Library, Bloomington, Ind. 


Mrs. MARIAN O’FarRRELL has re- 
placed Marian L. Becker, Leo L. 
Boirrux has replaced John OD. 
Stephenson and Jerry Dye has re- 
placed William L. Blackwell, all at 
the University of California Law Li- 
Library in Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Joyce Baker has replaced Mrs. 
Doris A. Wheeler at the Louisiana 
State University Law Library, Baton 
Rouge. 


Epwarp J. Murpnuy has replaced 
Arthur H. Bernstein at the Law Li- 
brary of the New York Central Rail- 
road Co., New York City. 


The following have joined the As- 
sociation recently as individual mem- 
bers: 


S. J. HucH ALLAN, Trustee of Mar- 
vin County Law Library, San Rafael, 
California. 


Joy S. Baker, Law Library, South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. 
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Grace HELEN Brown, Breed, Ab- 
bott and Morgan, 15 Broad St., New 
York City. 


CHounG Cuan, Library of Congress, 
Law Library, Washington, D. C. 


CHRISTINE Cox, Contra Costa 
County Library, Hall of Records 
Building, Martinez, California. 


ELeEANor DALt, Fitzgerald, Abbott 
and Beardsley, Oakland, California. 


IsiporE J. Dents, Faculty of Law, 
University of Montreal, Montreal, 
Canada. 


Lucy M. KALLAHER, General Elec- 
tric Law Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Mary R. KEENAN, Parker, Duryee, 
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Benjamin, Zunino & Malone, New 


York City. 


Tom M. KELLEy, Santa Cruz County 
Law Library, Santa Cruz, California. 


James T. Lyncnu, Office of the At. 
torney General of California, San 
Francisco. 


Ricuarp H. Rice, Auxiliary Law Li- 
brary of Dade County, Miami Beach, 
Florida. 


CHARLOTTE B. STILLWELL, Post Office 
Department Law Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Dewey L. Tracy, U. S. Court of 
Appeals Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Prejudice, War, and the Constitution, 
by Jacobus ten Broek, Edward N. 
Barnhart, and Floyd W. Matson. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1954. 
Pp. xii, 408. $5.00. 

This volume is the third in a series 
of studies undertaken by the Univer- 
sity of California on the evacuation 
and resettlement of Japanese Ameri- 
cans during and after World War II. 
The first volume, entitled The Spoil- 
age, by Dorothy S. Thomas (Director 
of the Project) and Richard S. Nishi- 
moto, which was published in 1946, 
dealt primarily with the experiences 
of Japanese Americans in the reloca- 
tion centers and the reactions of the 
evacuees to administrative policies and 
the war in general. The second vol- 
ume, The Salvage, by Dorothy S. 
Thomas, published in 1952, analyzed 
the fortunes of those who left the relo- 
cation centers to resettle in American 
communities before the Army released 
the majority of the evacuees in De- 
cember, 1944. 

The book here reviewed is con- 
cerned with the evacuation in terms 
of its historical origins, its effectuation 
through legal and administrative meas- 
ures, the assessment of responsibility, 
and the juridical appraisal of the en- 
tire program. The study is based on a 
vast amount of materials now avail- 
able in the University of California 
Library, as well as on interviews with 
former officials of the War and Justice 
Departments and the War Relocation 
Authority, microfilm records of un- 


classified files of the Western Defense 
Command and other agencies con- 
cerned with the evacuation, and the 
records of special tribunals and boards 
established by the agencies involved. 
Although a final judgment on the 
manner of use and analysis of these 
materials by the authors of the study 
could not be passed without re-check- 
ing the original documents, the book 
appears to bear all the earmarks of 
authenticity and of a judicious ap- 
praisal of the record. 

Part I, entitled “Genesis,” advances 
the thesis that none of the wartime 
acts of discrimination and expulsion 
are explainable without reference to 
their historical context: the heritage 
of prejudice and suspicion surround- 
ing the Oriental, and especially the 
Japanese, which had grown up 
through nearly a century along the 
Pacific Coast. The anti-oriental back- 
ground of Pacific Coast politics, the 
specific manifestations of racial preju- 
dice among the various groups of the 
population in that area, and the ac- 
tivation of accumulated sentiments 
and attitudes after Pearl Harbor are 
fully described in this chapter. 

Part II “Exodus” encompasses the 
story of the evacuation itself. The 
authors relate the various stages 
through which the evacuation passed, 
the persons concerned in making the 
critical decisions, and the timing of 
these decisions. The second part of 
the chapter takes up the problems of 
assessing responsibility for the pro- 
gram and its execution. The most 
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commonly accepted explanation for 
the evacuation—namely, that it was 
undertaken by the Army as a direct 
result of the activities of certain pres- 
sure groups or politicians—is rejected 
as an oversimplification. It is sug- 
gested that General De Witt (al- 
though he was avowedly possessed of 
strong racial prejudices) contemplated 
the program of evacuation out of a 
bona fide conviction that the military 
situation required it, a conviction 
which in the view of the authors was 
not borne out by the facts. The con- 
cluding chapter of the book points 
out that the responsibility was not 
alone that of the Army, but was fully 
shared by President Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary Stimson, Assistant Secretary Mc- 
Cloy, and the Congress of the United 
States. 

“Leviticus” is the title of the third 
part. It deals with the role of the 
courts in the episode and will be of 
particular interest to members of the 
legal profession. The decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court concern- 
ing the constitutionality of the anti- 
Nisei measures are thoroughly ana- 
lyzed by Professor ten Broek. The dis- 
cussion of the principal constitutional 
issues involved—such as the war pow- 
ers of the national government, the 
requirements of due process and the 
equal protection of the laws, and the 
character of U. S. citizenship and the 
rights flowing from it—is scholarly 
and illuminating. The final judgment 
on the position and reasoning of the 
Court in the evacuation cases, and 
particularly the Korematsu case, is a 
highly damnatory one. The upshot of 
the decisions was, it is held, that a 
quiescent and irresolute court allowed 
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the military to determine the scope of 
its own powers, free from judicial re. 
view. 

The work should prove to be of 
considerable value not only to per- 
sons interested in the particular epi- 
sode of our political history which it 
described, but to every student of law 
and social science concerned with the 
constitutional protection of basic 
rights. 

EDGAR BODENHEIMER 
University of Utah College of Law 


New Mexico and the Uniform State 
Laws, by Arie Poldervaart. Albu- 
querque: Division of Research, 
Department of Government, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, 1954. Pp. 
91. $1.00. 

Mr. Poldervaart, Associate Profes- 
sor and Law Librarian at the College 
of Law, University of New Mexico, 
at the request of the New Mexico 
Committee for Promotion of Uni- 
formity of Legislation, has analyzed 
the various uniform legislation 
adopted in New Mexico, as well as 
uniform laws not yet enacted in that 
jurisdiction on the basis of whether 
existing conditions warrant the enact- 
ment of such measures in complete or 
modified form, either in conjunction 
with or amendment to already exist- 
ing laws. 

While this treatise is of immediate 
value in New Mexico, it is also of 
general value in comparative law 
analysis—especially so in view of the 
fact it is concerned with many uni- 
form measures which have not yet 
enjoyed widespread adoption. Slanted 
as this work is, toward recommenda- 
tion of legislative change, treatment 
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of the various uniform laws is of 
necessity not extensive; however, the 
underlying purpose and need for uni- 
form legislation in each of the fields 
treated is stated with clarity and valu- 
able reference is given to law review 
articles and other sources where more 
detailed treatment may be _ found. 
Careful attention is given to devia- 
tions from the uniform acts which ap- 
pear in the New Mexico acts, as well 
as existing laws and decisions which 
point to a need or absence of need for 
the adoption of further uniform acts. 
The recommendations made are at 
once far-sighted and realistic. 
ANNETTE R. SHERMACK 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 


The A. I. A. Standard Contract Forms 
and the Law, by William Stanley 
Parker and Faneuil Adams. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1954. 
Pp. xi, 147. $7.50. 

Practicing attorneys representing 
contractors, subcontractors and others 
involved in contractual relations re- 
lating to construction work, particu- 
larly insurance companies carrying 
liability coverage, have long awaited 
the publication of a book on the legal 
interpretation of standard provisions 
in contracts and documents related to 
building. After studying its contents, 
reappraisal of the comments on the 
jacket to this book not only point out 
its merits but, by omission, spotlight 
the reasons for disappointment of such 
practicing attorneys. In one contrac- 
tor’s opinion the book “will be of 
great value . It points out very 
vividly the moral, ethical and legal 
responsibilities involved . . .” To an 
architect it is “a valuable ready refer- 


ence book.” To a lawyer, first: “this 
book should be required reading for 
architects... ,’’ and also: “it furnishes 
ready answers to many problems that 
arise in the execution of any archi- 
tectural commission . . .” 

The preface reveals that the book 
is intended primarily for architects 
and contractors as a companion vol- 
ume to The Handbook of Architec- 
tural Practice, taking up the standard 
provisions of A. I. A. forms, article by 
article, and indicating the purpose 
and general interpretation thereof, 
the responsibilities involved, legal 
hazards inherent in the provisions and 
the result of available court actions 
bearing on these provisions. Although 
the sixty-three pages of text include 
only some eighty citations to legal 
references, some pride is taken in the 
apology that few cases directly involve 
A. I. A. standard form contracts. The 
appendix sets out A. I. A. standard 
forms for Owner-Architect Agree- 
ments providing for fees on three dif- 
ferent bases, Contractor-Owner Agree- 
ments of three types, General Condi- 
tions, Subcontracts and Bonds, and 
also contains published information 
on fee-plus-cost contracts, arbitration 
procedure, insurance requirements 
and the history of standard docu- 
ments. 

Mr. Parker was secretary of the 
American Institute of Architects for 
many years, and has been very instru- 
mental in the standardization of con- 
tract forms. Mr. Adams is a lecturer, 
author and specialist in real estate 
law. Through their joint efforts and 
experience this book contains much 
background information on the de- 
velopment of the standard A. I. A. 
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contract forms to their present word- 
ing and condition of general accept- 
ance. It is to this development and 
the other stated subject on which pub- 
lications are reprinted that the au- 
thors devote their greatest interest. 
The avoidance of litigation, especially 
by the use of arbitration procedure, 
and the benefits to be derived from 
agreements for architectural services or 
construction on a fee-plus-cost basis 
are emphasized. 

Perhaps because of their affinity to 
the A. I. A., this book and the sub- 
ject forms seem to be primarily con- 
cerned with the responsibilities, au- 
thorities and potential problems of 
the architect, particularly in connec- 
tion with the determination and col- 
lection of his compensation, The text 
typically gives reasons for standard 
clauses and examples of how they are 
needed for the architect's protection, 
explaining fully their fairness from 
his viewpoint. Even in the standard 
contract between the owner and the 
contractor, the architect is referred to 
in almost every section. 

This book leaves untouched some 
questions as to interpretations of A. I. 
A. standard form provisions and re- 
lates the text of only a few cases on 
the nature of the rights and duties of 
the parties to such contracts. For ex- 
ample, it would be of interest to know, 
with regard to such contracts, the law 
as to ultimate responsibility for dam- 
age to the person or property of a 
third party as a result of construction 
in complete compliance with draw- 
ings and specifications calling for work 
which is inherently dangerous. Some 
consideration of limiting the right of 
action on such written contracts to 
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signatories thereto and those named 
as beneficiaries thereof would be ap- 
preciated by many. 

The explanations given in this book 


as to matters to be considered in fill- f 


ing in the blanks of the standard con- 


tracts will be very beneficial to archi- | 


tects, contractors and owners whose 
agreements are sufficiently routine to 
avoid the need for attorneys’ services 


in reducing them to writing. The } 


forms and comments thereon will be 


useful to lawyers undertaking to draft } 


contracts which require special pro 
visions. The extent of explanation re- 


quired as to the purpose and meaning 


of some of these standard provisions, 
as they are customarily applied in the 


building business, perhaps points up } 


the limitations of any standard form 
which must be general in order to 


cover most of the usual cases without 


becoming too lengthy. Of course, as 
in all such relations, a thousand page 


contract and the services of the ablest ? 


counsel are no substitute for integrity 
and competency of the parties thereto. 
However, it is pointed out that uni- 
formity makes for familiarity and en- 


ables gradual definition by courts )} 


Perhaps an analysis of the law on 
these contracts by a more objective , 
critic would have better filled the 
general need. 
ROBERT FE. MORSE, JR. 
Houston, Texas | 
Taxation of Oil and Gas Income, by | 
Clark W. Breeding and A, Gordon 
Burton. New York: Prentice-Hall, — 
Inc. 1954. Pp. xii, 340. $12.00. 
The Taxation of Oil and Gas In- 
come is a well written short treatise 
effectively summarizing the funda- } 
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mental principles of oil and gas tax- 
ation. As a short treatise or hand book, 
it does not, of course, go to the bottom 
of every problem and does not deal 
with all of the corollary problems 
which arise out of the complex opera- 
tions of the oil and gas industry and 
the complex dealings in oil and gas 
properties. This statement, however, 
is not a criticism in the complaining 
sense. The professional periodicals are 
filled with articles finely dissecting the 
law and dealing with the minutiae of 
tax problems arising in the industry. 
These articles serve a useful purpose 
but do not serve to satisfy every need 
for information. Until the appearance 
of this book there has been conspicu- 
ously lacking a well written concise 
treatment of the entire subject. 

The conciseness of the work is not, 
however, achieved through use of the 
inexact and often misleading over- 
generalizations too frequently found 
in short or summary treatises. With 
surprisingly few exceptions the gen- 
eral statements and broad summariza- 
tions are carefully and precisely drawn. 
While this work is brief and concise, 
its brevity and conciseness lie in the 
elimination of details and petty ramifi- 
cations and not in the sacrifice of 
accuracy. 

The style is straightforward, clear, 
readable, and the meaning fairly easy 
to grasp. The authors are not afraid to 
make an unequivocal statement with- 
out hedging or qualification. They 
have not, as others, dealt with a diffi- 
cult problem by quoting an ambigu- 
ous statute or a cryptic paragraph 
from a court opinion as the answer 
to a question, thereby leaving the 
reader approximately where he began, 
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that is, with the question itself and 
no definite opinion of anyone as to 
the solution. There is, of course, some 
danger in writing as the authors have 
done; the danger of provoking dis- 
agreement on the part of tax payers 
or on the part of representatives of the 
Internal Revenue Service, as the case 
may be, and even the greater danger of 
being proven wrong. The authors, to 
their credit, have faced up to this 
danger and have not sought to avoid 
it by equivocation. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, the authors will, over 
the years, be found to have been cor- 
rect many more times than not. 

It has been the experience of this 
reviewer, both as a law teacher and as 
a practitioner, that many people, when 
considering the income taxation of oil 
and gas transactions tend to lose sight 
of the basic framework within which 
these problems arise. After all, the in- 
come tax questions arising out of oil 
and gas transactions are not unlike 
those of all income tax problems; it is 
necessary to determine what is income, 
when it is income, to whom it is in- 
come, and what deductions, when, and 
by whom, may be taken in arriving at 
taxable income. Of course, there are 
many special rules for applying these 
principles to income emanating from 
this one type of property. The authors 
appear to have kept these fundamen- 
tals in mind and have not attempted 
to lead the reader away from them. 

The organization is functional 
rather than conceptual, which, causes 
repetition of certain fundamental con- 
cepts arising in different contexts, but 
helps greater understanding and 
makes the discussion of each problem 
complete in itself. 
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The authors have discussed the vari- 
ous types of conveyancing transactions 
in a series of chapters, setting forth in 
the same chapter the consequences to 
both or all parties to the transaction. 
This feature enables the reader to fol- 
low through the whole transaction at 
one reading and grasp the picture as it 
affects all parties. Clarity is achieved in 
these chapters by separate discussions 
of the same form of transaction as it 
affects producing and non-producing 
properties. Attempts by others to con- 
sider producing and non-producing 
properties simultaneously has brought 
forth chaos. 

Next follow a series of chapters on 
the problems of the operator in ex- 
ploration, drilling, development and 
production, followed by chapters on 
special problems. 

Finally, the work concludes with a 
consideration of Canadian income 
taxes in the same area. This chapter, 
to the real student, provides a basis 
for an interesting comparative law 
study. 

Of particular interest and signifi- 
cance are the accounting illustrations 
interspersed through the treatise, par- 
ticularly those in Chapter XI. To the 
accountant they are invaluable as a 
guide to the means of reflecting trans- 
actions on the books of account and 
they serve concretely to illustrate the 
principles involved in the discussion. 
They are also exceedingly valuable to 
the attorney who, although not di- 
rectly concerned with the establish- 
ment of accounting systems and the 
preparation of books of account, must, 
nevertheless, be able to communicate 
with the accountants who are so con- 
cerned and must, in many instances, 
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be able to understand and interpret 
the accounting records. These illus- 
trations are well calculated to con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem 
which arises out of the failure of law- 
yers to visualize the specific applica- 
tion of the legal principles with which 
they are familiar. 

This book should be of great value 
to those accountants, attorneys and 
others who have not made an exten- 
sive study of oil and gas income taxa- 
tion as a general comprehensive sur- 
vey of the field and as an introduction 
and starting point to more exhaustive 
study. It is sufficiently complete and 
comprehensive to give a working fa- 
miliarity with the principles of oil 
and gas income taxation without look- 
ing further. It will also be useful for 
general orientation and as a beginning 
point for the reader who wishes to 
make a more extended study. 

In addition, the book will also be 
of great value to the present specialist 
in the subject. It is quite easy for a 
specialist to become lost in details and 
lose sight of the larger picture. This 
treatise will provide a reminder of the 
larger picture and provide a _ con- 
venient frame of reference into which 
the details may be put in proper per- 
spective. 

The book will also be invaluable to 
management and to others in the in- 
dustry who are not directly or im- 
mediately concerned with income tax 
problems, but who nevertheless affect 
and are affected by income tax prob 
lems, in that it will give them a fa- 
miliarity with the need and impor- 
tance of the consideration of and 
planning for tax consequences. It 
should provide a basis of common 
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understanding and a common ground 
for discussion of tax problems _ be- 
tween management and others and 
those specially charged with tax re- 
sponsibility. 

In short, the reviewer believes the 
book will have a broad appeal and a 
universal usefulness to all persons con- 


BOOK 


The Right to Counsel in American Courts, 
by William M. Beaney. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1955. Pp. xi, 
268, ii. $4.50. 

This book fills a distinct need in that, no- 
where else, so far as I know, is there so com- 
plete a survey of the right to counsel in the 
various American jurisdictions, written in the 
light of the impact, on this right, of the Sixth 
Amendment as a restriction upon the federal 
government, and of the Fourteenth Amend- 
mend as a restriction upon the states. At 
times the style is tedious, largely because of 
what seems excessive repetition, particularly 
in summaries, but this is a minor fault to 
set beside the painstaking analysis of the 
existing law, and the sage suggestions for im- 
provement, which the book makes available. 
It will prove invaluable to judges, to counsel, 
to legislators, and to students of this phase of 
our public law. 

MAURICE H, MERRILL 

University of Oklahoma 

College of Law 


Studies in Federalism, directed and edited by 
Robert R. Bowie and Carl J. Friedrich. 
Boston and Toronto: Little, Brown & Co., 
1954. Pp. xlii, 887. $15.00. 

These studies are distinguished for the 
thoroughness of the research and the pene- 
tration of the thought. They will be valuable 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and indeed 
wherever men are concerned with the federal 
form of government. 

The immediate purpose, Professor Fried- 
rich explains in the Introduction, was “to 
provide detailed comparative material for 
the deliberations on the European constitu- 
tion.” (P. xxv.) The study was undertaken at 
the request of the Comite pour la Constitu- 


nected with the oil and gas industry 
and recommends it as a desk book to 
be kept always at hand for ready refer- 
ence on the difficult, complex, and im- 
portant problems so ably discussed. 

PARKER C. FIELDER 
Midland, Texas 


NOTES 


tion Europeenne of the Mouvement Euro- 
peen, whose leader has been M. Paul-Henri 
Spaak. Support was provided by the Ford 
Foundation, upon request of the American 
Committee on United Europe. The Graduate 
School of Public Administration and the 
Law School of Harvard University sponsored 
the research. The work, under the direction 
of Professors Bowie and Friedrich, “was done 
under great pressure during July, August 
and September, 1952.” (Pp. xxvii-xxviii). One 
recalls another work on federalism that was 
executed under the pressure of impending 
events—but neither the production by Messrs. 
Hamilton, Madison and Jay, nor that by the 
associates in the present undertaking, was 
perceptibly the worse for that. 

For those who in 1952-53 were—and for 
those who in the years to come doubtless will 
be—charged with responsibility for designing 
a practicable structure wherein the Euro- 
pean peoples may find a common life, these 
studies offer wisdom extracted from a great 
deal of experience. For those who, like our- 
selves in America, are concerned with the 
continued effectiveness of a going system, this 
sharply-focused comparative survey will help 
us to look more perceptively at our own in- 
stitutions. A chapter is devoted to each of 
the major matters with which federation- 
builders must be concerned, such as the 
federal legislature; the executive; the judi- 
ciary; defense; foreign affairs; commerce, 
transportation and customs; public finance; 
labor and social security; personal rights; de- 
fense of the constitutional order—and so on, 
concluding with the problems of perpetuity 
and of amendment. The method in each 
chapter is to analyze the topic, to adduce 
relevant experience and apply it to the spe- 
cific European problem, and to offer prescrip- 
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tions. Each chapter is followed by appendices 
setting out pertinent texts and detailed ex- 
planations as to the several federal govern- 
ments considered—normally Australia, Can- 
ada, Germany, Switzerland, and the United 
States. There would be no novelty, and not 
much utility, in a mere comparison of con- 
stitutional texts. As Mr. Bowie observed at 
the outset, “the success of each of these sys- 
tems depends in varying degrees on the 
existence of suitable political and other con- 
ditions.” In seeking to adapt to a novel 
European context, “it will be essential to 
analyze carefully the political environment 
within which the institutions would have to 
function and any special difficulties they 
would be forced to surmount.” (P. 22). 
Throughout, the authors have gotten to the 
true inwardness of the practices they de- 
scribe, and then have considered realistically 
what would be appropriate to the new en- 
vironment. Thanks in part, no doubt, to the 
presence of “natives” on the research staff, 
the discussion gives a feeling of authenticity 
seldom found in comparative studies. 

There is one point, we would suppose, 
where the United States would make a unique 
contribution: the model of a supreme federal 
court. As Professor Freund observes in an ex- 
ceedingly able chapter on the judiciary: 


The Canadian and Australian Constitutions are 
technically legislative Acts of the British Parlia- 
ment, and their interpretation has tended to fol- 
low the rules of statutory construction, whereas 
the best tradition of constitutional decision in the 
United States has been mindful of Chief Justice 
Marshall’s admonition that we must never forget 
it is a Constitution we are expounding. .. . (P. 
110.) 


(It may be interjected that very great English 
judges, when sitting at the board of the Judi- 
cial Committee, have proved not nearly so 
great at the exposition of constitutional law 
for the Dominions.) 

Every federal system runs into complicated 
problems of exclusive and concurrent powers 
—notably in the regulation of commerce. 
This is discussed with understanding in Pro- 
fessor Sutherland’s chapter on Commerce, 
Transportation, and Customs. Economic crisis 
calls for adaptibility in the use of public 
power. In the United States we have looked 
to the Supreme Court to find within the 
Constitution power adequate to the need. 
European constitutions tend to provide for a 
shifting of gears, into “emergency powers.” 
Mr. Sutherland gives this wise advice: 


The doctrine of “emergency powers” is a dan- 
gerous one. Military crises appear with increasing 
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frequency. If, in addition to these defense emer- 
gencies, recurrent economic crises also redistribute 
the allotment of constitutional competence as be- 
tween the central government and the States and 
relax other constitutional limitations, the end of 
a preceding crisis tends to overlap the start of its 
oncoming successor, the extraordinary becomes 
normal, and constitutional limitations cease to 
limit. Crisis becomes chronic. (P. 332.) 


The conclusion is that 


the insertion of an express provision for emer- 
gency powers is an invitation to use them. Grants 
to the community of normal constitutional power 
should be sufficiently wide to enable it to cope 
with the normally unexpected. An unrealistically 
restricted constitution, with an escape clause for 
difficult times, is an invitation to trouble. (P. 332.) 


It is out of the question in a book review 
to mention particularly the contribution of 
each of the associates. The quality is pretty 
even throughout. The “Draft Treaty Em- 
bodying the Statute of the European Com- 
munity” is included as an appendix, and 
there is a useful select bibliography. All told, 
a first-class production. 

CHARLES FAIRMAN 
Harvard Law School 


The American Legal System, by Lewis Mayers. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
Pp. ix, 589. $6.50. 

That highly respected mentor of law li- 
brarians, Miles Price, has expressed pity 
rather than censure for those of us who fail 
to establish more than a passing acquaintance 
with the worthy volumes to which we give 
shelf space. The “warming up” process with 
some books, as with people, is slow. To others, 
we are quickly drawn for, recognizing in- 
tegrity and helpfulness, we establish a re- 
warding friendship. Such a new friend is 
Mayers, The American Legal System. 

In his Preface, Professor Mayers states his 
objective to be “an integrated account of the 
entire fabric of American justice.” Proceeding 
toward the attainment of this objective in a 
logical and orderly manner, and not unmind- 
ful of Holmes’ admonition that historic con- 
tinuity with the past is not a duty, it is only 
a necessity in understanding the present, he 
first discusses the bases of judicial power and 
the structure of the courts, both federal and 
state. He then gives an illuminating account 
of some of the most important aspects of 
civil and criminal procedure. 

Following these lengthy chapters, which 
occupy more than one-half of the book, Pro- 
fessor Mayers essays a critical evaluation of 
the courts as checks on the executive and 
legislative departments of government. 
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Much more lightly touched upon are the 
subjects of court personnel, court adminis- 
tration, selection of judges, their compensa- 
tion and tenure. Following this, the author 
provides much too brief a discussion of the 
legal profession. 

Part II deals with the administrative tri- 
bunals and their supervision by the courts. 
The concluding parts III and IV cover mili- 
tary and arbitration tribunals and their con- 
trol by the courts, and, although somewhat 
summarily presented, give an adequate and 
clear picture of their background, function 
and procedure. 

The American Legal System will be of 
greater utility and interest to the advanced 
student of government or political science 
and the interested layman both here and on 
the other side than to the practicing lawyer. 
As a coursebook (the term is Professor Lle- 
wellyn’s) for use in law schools, the book has 
but limited value. It can serve as a reference 
work in an introductory seminar designed to 
initiate the legal neophyte into the strange 
new world of the law. There is no doubt, 
however, that because of its lucid presenta- 
tion of a subject of immense complexity, its 
serviceable bibliography, its footnotes and in- 
dex, The American Legal System will be a 
welcome addition to the reference shelf of 
any law library. 

In a recent review of Jackson, The Ma- 
chinery of Justice in England, Chief Justice 
Arthur Vanderbilt expressed regret that no 
similar book dealing with the American legal 
system existed. It would appear that the void 
has now been filled, though somewhat less 
brilliantly. 

FANNIE J. KLEIN 
The Institute of Judicial Administration, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


American-Dutch Private International Law, 
by R. D. Kollewijn. New York: Columbia 
University, Parker School of Foreign and 
Comparative Law, 1955. Pp. 63. Distrib- 
uted by Oceana Publications Inc., New 
York, $2.00. (Bilateral Studies in Private 
International Law, No. 3). 

In 1951 the Parker School of Foreign and 
Comparative Law of Columbia University 
started the publication of a series of brief 
monographs of which the publication at hand 
is the third. The earlier publications were 
those by Professor Arthur Nussbaum on 
American-Swiss Private International Law 
(1951, 46 p.) and by Georges R. Delaume on 
American-French Private International Law 
(1953, 78 p.). Aside from Professor Reese's 
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review of the initial study in this series,1 
book reviewers have not drawn attention to 
this project in American legal periodicals 
although its unusual character merits ex- 
planation and comment. 

The purpose of the series has been stated 
in a preliminary statement to Mr. Nussbaum’s 
monograph and in Mr. Reese’s review as an 
effort to supplement general treatises on con- 
flict of laws by dealing exclusively with the 
legal relationships of two specified countries 
and to refer to the treatment which citizens 
of one receive under the law of another 
country. These two purposes are certainly 
related in fact, but have caused the authors 
to include subjects which are usually not 
classified under conflict of laws. While the 
volumes contain more than the titles indi- 
cate, the monographs are incomplete as to 
other matters and presuppose a considerable 
knowledge of the foreign legal systems. In 
fact, some important rules of foreign law are 
supplied only in notes or in rough outline. 
For example, the Netherland practice under 
which divorces may be obtained upon default 
of the defendant without proof of the divorce 
cause, is a matter of possible concern to 
American courts, but is stated in the mono- 
graph under review only in the somewhat 
contradictory notes 148 and 161, and the 
effect of Art. 276 of the Burgerlijk Wetboek 
(Civil Code) under which divorce decrees are 
declared not to dissolve marriages unless the 
divorce is entered in the Register of the Civil 
Status Office within a prescribed period is 
not stated in detail and there is no reference 
to the Netherland decisions which qualify 
this rule. 

The selection of subjects to be treated in 
each of the Bilateral Studies is doubtless 
dictated by the size of the monographs. Al- 
though some subjects (such as arbitration) 
which have been selected for inclusion receive 
only scant attention in the general literature 
on conflict of laws, the omission of other sub- 
jects (such as contracts and wrongs) is un- 
fortunate from a practical point of view. 

The Bilateral Studies are profusely anno- 
tated, and Professor Kollewijn’s volume has a 
list of selected abbreviations which are used 
by him. Cumulative citations are given by 
this author for American decisions, but not 
for Netherland decisions, and American read- 
ers will regret the absence of a table of cases 
and of a bibliography of Netherland books 
suited for more detailed research. 

While Mr. Kollewijn’s monograph does 


1. 52 Corum. L. Rev. 682 (1952). 
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not exhaust its subject and is limited in 
scope, it is a valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of important phases of Nether- 
land law and gives new emphasis to the in- 
teresting publication venture of the Bilateral 
Studies series. 
WILLIAM B. STERN 

Los Angeles County Law Library 


Legal Medicine Pathology and Toxicology, by 
Thomas A. Gonzales, Morgan Vance, 
Milton Helpern, and Charles J. Um- 
berger. 2d ed. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1954. Pp. xll, 1349. $18.00. 

This is the second edition of this book 
which was first published in 1937. It has 
many attributes which would justify its place 
in any library, either for law or medicine. 
The book has 1,349 pages and is divided into 
47 chapters. The index alone comprises 35 
pages, each of which has a double column. 
Following each chapter are specific references, 
some of which are quite extensive. Chapter 46 
on Ethyl Alcohol has 157 references. The 
illustrations are numerous, informative and 
usually of good quality. Some are in color. 
The style of presentation of the subject is 
pleasing to the reviewer. 

The authors are three medical examiners 
and a toxicologist for the City of New York. 
They report their experiences and many 
statistics from the Annual Reports of the 
Office of the Chief Medical Examiner from 
1918 to 1951. The number of investigations 
made by this office far exceeds that of any 
similar institution in the world. About 81,000 
deaths occur annually in the City of New 
York; of these, some 20,000 are investigated. 
Material from 2,000 or more human bodies 
is analyzed annually for poisons. 

The authors have included the experi- 
ence of other authorities as illustrated by 
Chapter 27—“Human Blood Groups” by 
Alexander S. Wiener, serologist in the office 
of the Chief Medical Examiner in the city 
of New York. Mr. Rowland H. Long, General 
Counsel of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company advised the authors on 
certain phases of medical jurisprudence, such 
as the corpus delicti, the responsibility of 
physicians to the government, malpractice, 
insanity, confidential communications, dying 
declarations and insurance claims. 

After reviewing this book I find myself 
agreeing with the remarks made by Harri- 
son S. Martland in the introduction, ‘This 
book so completely and thoroughly covers the 
subjects of legal medicine and toxicology that 
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it should become the handbook and daily 
guide for the coroner, the coroner's physician, 
the county physician, the medical examiner, 
the toxicologist and the pathologist. Further, 
any laboratory assistant or technician who, 
in an Official or semi-official capacity, may be 
called upon to aid in the investigation of the 
so-called coroner’s case, will find the work 
invaluable. But the value of the book does 
not end here. The text should serve as a 
guide for teaching and for reference in the 
police schools and crime laboratories. It will 
be of aid to the police, homicide squads, de- 
tectives and photographers in the scientific 
detection of crime and in the apprehension 
and conviction of the criminal. Finally, the 
surgeon, the internist, especially the cardi- 
ologist, as well as the members of the legal 
profession, criminologists, and those who are 
interested in the occupational hazards and 
poisons of present-day industry should find 
a wealth of material and detailed instruction 
in this work.” 

From the title, lawyers may conclude that 
this book would not be of value to them. To 
this I would not agree. The index is so com- 
plete that a person unfamiliar with medicine 
can find specific discussions readily in the 
text which would enable them to understand 
the basic mechanisms involved in many dis- 
ease processes. A knowledge of these mecha- 
nisms will enable counsel to establish scien- 
tific proof and to present to the court a 
better case for their client, either on behalf 
of the plaintiff or the defendant. An illus- 
tration will be cited to support this opinion. 
Death ii a personal injury case was given on 
the death certificate as due to an embolus 
to the brain secondary to a thrombus in the 
leg which developed secondary to trauma, In 
the index under Trauma we find the compli- 
cations of trauma and on page 174 a discus- 
sion of ‘“non-infectious thrombosis and em- 
bolism.” There is an excellent discussion of 
the formation of thrombi and pulmonary 
emboli that frequently occur and produce 
death in this type of case. This preliminary 
discussion of thrombi is followed by one on 
“paradoxical embolism” with an illustrative 
case. This is the specific problem presented 
in the above death certificate. Paradoxical 
emboli are rare and are produced by a com- 
bination of unusual factors that are discussed. 
I know of no better discussion of this prob- 
lem than is given in this book. A medical 
expert witness would find this discussion 
advantageous in presenting his testimony and 
a knowledge of these facts by an attorney, for 
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either the plaintiff or defendant, would as- 
sure the establishment of scientific evidence 
in the specific case. 

Toxicological problems are discussed in 
several of the chapters. Much of the data is 
highly technical; however, the authors also 
discuss these problems from a very practical 
viewpoint. Data on alcoholic intoxication 
has been reviewed, inherent problems in- 
volved in the establishment of intoxication 
in a specific individual are pointed out. The 
necessity Of evaluating the performance of 
an individual in conjunction with laboratory 
data on the concentration of alcohol in the 
urine and expired air is emphasized in es- 
tablishing the role of intoxication in a specific 
case. 

This book would be of inestimable value 
to a physician, either as a general practi- 
tioner or as a specialist. Not only are specific 
problems reviewed, such as the establishment 
of the diagnosis of rape, abortion and the 
differential diagnosis of spontaneous and 
traumatic intracerebral hemorrhages, but how 
to present these problems to 2 court or jury, 
as either a factual or an expert witness, is 
discussed in Chapter 37. 

The following advice is given for testify- 
ing: “The medical expert on cross-examina- 
tion must not take offense or display annoy- 
ance at the manner of the opposing attorney. 
He should answer all questions without at- 
tempt at evasion. If the question requires an 
answer of yes or no, the witness should 
reply directly if the answer will not be mis- 
leading. If the question is framed in a way 
that the reply of either yes or no would be 
incorrect, the witness can only appeal to the 
judge to allow him to qualify his answer so 
that he will not be forced into making a 
false statement.” 

Implied but not stated in this book is an 
attempt by the authors to establish tech- 
niques by which scientific observations may 
be established in which justice may be es- 
tablished through a better liaison between the 
legal and the medical professions. 

R. H. RIGDON, M.D. 
University of Texas Medical Branch 
Galveston, Texas 


Manual for Effective New Mexico Legal Re- 
search, by Arie Poldervaart. Albuquer- 
que: University of New Mexico Press, 
1955. Pp. 135. $1.50. 

Arie Poldervaart is known to almost all of 
the members of the bench and bar of New 

Mexico. For many years the state librarian 
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at the Supreme Court in Santa Fe, and as a 
librarian and associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico College of Law since 
its founding, the author is no neophyte when 
it comes to the techniques of effective legal 
research. Add to this background, at least 
two other books, and numerous articles and 
book reviews contributed to various legal 
periodicals, and the author’s competency be- 
comes rather obvious. Even though there are 
a few faults to be found (and what work is 
completely free of all criticism), this book 
measures up to all of the expected high 
qualities. 

Before going into details about the con- 
tents, I would like to interject a comment 
about one physical attribute of the book. I 
think that some measure of commendation is 
due the person who had enough sense to see 
that the volume was bound between paper 
covers rather than the usual cloth, notwith- 
standing what I am sure is the feeling that 
every author experiences, or harbors, con- 
cerning the appearance of his work. The 
paper covers, I take it, at least helped keep 
the final price of the book a modest $1.50. 
Perhaps now the book will wind up in its 
logical location, the practitioner’s library, 
rather than the second hand mart. 

There are eight chapters in the book, all, 
except the first and last, dealing primarily 
with the traditional types of materials as they 
are used in researching New Mexico law. 
The first chapter, principally a bibliography, 
is devoted to the Spanish and Mexican law 
applicable to New Mexico. The last chapter 
is chiefly a short description of the Yale Law 
Library classification plan as modified for 
the Supreme Court Library at Santa Fe and 
the College of Law Library in Albuquerque, 
so that those using the facilities of these two 
places may quickly orient themselves. In- 
cluded also is a list of sixty-three libraries 
“open to lawyers where legal New Mexicana 
are available.” 

In Chapter II, “The Case Law of New 
Mexico,” the author does a splendid job of 
explaining the basis of the confusion between 
the Gildersleeve and Johnson editions of the 
early New Mexico Reports. To facilitate this 
clarification, there is included a ‘“‘Cross-Ref- 
erence Table Between Gildersleeve and John- 
son Editions of New Mexico Supreme Court 
Reports.” In addition, Professor Poldervaart 
provides a rather thorough description of 
the features and contents of the New Mexico 
Reports and other sets containing decisional 
material relating to New Mexico. Students 
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and others intending to take the New Mexico 
bar examination would do well to check the 
latter portion of this chapter, for there will 
be found two lists: ““New Mexico Cases Com- 
mented Upon in Legal Periodicals or Re- 
ported and Annotated in Special Subject and 
Annotated Report Series”; and, “Parallel 
Reference Table for New Mexico Cases Re- 
ported in L.R.A. and A.L.R.” Surely, a case 
worth noting in those publications is fair 
game for a bar examination. 

Chapter III, “The Statutory Law,” con- 
tains checklists of the Constitution of 1910, 
statutes and compilations, session laws, legis- 
lative journals and municipal codes and com- 
piled ordinances. The availability of these 
materials is noted after each item by the use 
of numbers referring to the sixty-three li- 
braries in New Mexico. This should prove to 
be a substantial boon to lawyers scattered 
throughout the state. Frequent use will un- 
doubtedly also be made of the table of New 
Mexico statutes cited by popular name. Here 
one may find the popular name assigned to a 
particular law and its location in the session 
laws and statutory compilation. Where a 
particular law has been repealed, that fact 
has been noted. 

In Chapter IV, “Digest, Encyclopedias, and 
Citators,” I am somewhat surprised that no 
mention is made of American Jurisprudence. 
In fact, this set has seemingly escaped even 
passing notice, if a cursory examination of 
the text and index is any indication. Yet, 
surely this set, tied in as it is with A.L.R., the 
Lawyers’ Edition of the Supreme Court Re- 
ports, and Ballentine’s College Law Diction- 
ary, is as good a case finder as Corpus Juris 
and Corpus Juris Secundum, which is men- 
tioned as a possible substitute when a New 
Mexico digest is not available. Certainly, at- 
torneys having access only to American Juris- 
prudence and its relatives, and knowing how 
to use them, will agree. 

Chapter V, “Rules of Court,” is essentially 
a checklist of that material. In Chapter VI, 
“Executive and Administrative Materials,” 
there are checklists of governors’ messages 
and reports and opinions of the attorney 
general. Like the checklist of bar association 
materials in Chapter VII, “Miscellaneous 
Secondary Materials,” all of these bibliogra- 
phies identify the New Mexico libraries pos- 
sessing copies of the items. 

I am pleased to observe from my examina- 
tion of the book that Professor Poldervaart 
has so successfully refrained from turning 
his volume into a full scale work on the 
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general principles of legal bibliography, al- 
though I daresay that the product would be 
very far from disappointing. Not only has 
the author been most expert in defining the 
limiting scope of his book, but he has been 
most scrupulous in restricting the number of 
words employed. Thus, while some fifty-one 
pages are actually devoted to terse text, the 
balance consisting of bibliographical data and 
the index, hardly anyone can claim that all 
of the necessary information has not been 
covered, notwithstanding my comments about 
American Jurisprudence. Moreover, in pro- 
viding information and expert suggestions, 
based on his own experience and knowledge, 
concerning effective New Mexico legal tre- 
search, Professor Poldervaart has supplied the 
reader with some tidbits of New Mexico legal 
history. 

If this second in the series known as the 
University of New Mexico Publications in 
Social Sciences and Philosophy (the first was 
Poldervaart’s New Mexico and the Uniform 
State Laws) is any indication, there are good 
works coming from Albuquerque! 

MORTIMER SCHWARTZ 
University of Oklahoma Law Library 


American Law of Charter Parties and Ocean 
Bills of Lading, by Wharton Poor. Al- 
bany: Bender, 1954. Pp. viii, 455. $10.00. 

This fourth edition of the well-known 
treatise on charter parties and ocean bills of 
lading is by Mr. Poor, the author of the first 
edition and reviser of the second. 

The changes made in the third edition have 
been for the most part omitted, and the 
wording of the second edition has been re- 
stored, with addition of recent cases. The di- 
vision of the work into four chapters, dealing 
with the most common forms of ocean time 
charter and voyage charter constitute the first 
two chapters, and the third and fourth chap- 
ters deal respectively with demurrage and 
bills of lading. The principal changes made 
are an amplification of the discussion of arbi- 
tration under time charters and a rewriting 
of the text in the portions of the chapter on 
bills of lading dealing with the effects of the 
Harter Act and the Carriage-of-Goods-by-Sea 
Act. 

To admiralty practitioners the work of Mr. 
Poor is well known, and to them it need be 
hardly noted that the work deals with the | 
American law of charter parties and ocean | 
bills of lading. No attempt is made to deal | 
with the subject in the minuteness of Scrut- 
ton On Charter Parties and Bills of Lading, 
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which a practitioner should also consult in 
connection with questions which arise. 

The author, of course, incorporates in this 
new edition the time-saving device of adding 
as appendices examples of the charters treated 
and reprinting the principal cargo acts and 
the York-Antwerp Rules, 1950. 

Mr. Poor's work is invaluable of course 
with respect to the ocean charters with which 
it deals. It should be observed, however, as 
the author indicates, that charters today are 
in numerous forms, and in time an addi- 
tional treatment covering other forms, par- 
ticularly commonly used inland marine forms, 
will be needed as the interpretive decisions 
grow. 

ROBERT EIKEL 
Houston, Texas 


Grounds for Divorce in European Countries, 
by Ervin Doroghi. New York: New 
School for Social Research, 1955 (Re- 
search Division Occasional Paper). Pp. 
51. $1.50. 

Since students of comparative law are often 
handicapped by the lack of available ma- 
terials, this publication should be well re- 
ceived. The author first traces the evolution 
of the European laws on divorce from the 
Roman law to the present time. He then dis- 
cusses the grounds for divorce, the defenses 
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to divorce and the countries which prohibit 
divorce. 

For western Europe, the grounds for di- 
vorce are discussed separately, and the coun- 
tries which recognize each ground are grouped 
together in the discussion of that ground. 
The material on defenses is presented the 
same way; that is, by defenses rather than by 
countries. For Russia and its satellites, the 
material is presented by countries so that the 
entire law of each country is found in one 
place. 

This paper is well written and, for its size, 
is very complete. Even the laws of Andorra 
and Liechtenstein are mentioned. However, 
the discussion of each ground for divorce is 
limited, and this paper is not well docu- 
mented. This lack of citations is not signifi- 
cant since many readers would not have ac- 
cess to the relevant authorities, or if they 
were available, the readers would be unable 
to take advantage of them. Another defect is 
the lack of an index. Thus, a person must 
read all of the sections on grounds for divorce 
and defenses to determine the law of any 
country in western Europe. Even this defect 
is not serious in view of the size of the pub- 
lication. 

GEORGE B, FRASER 
University of Oklahoma 
College of Law 














New Titles in Anglo-American Legal Periodicals’ 


Compiled by Metra G. PIMsLEurR, Order Librarian 


Columbia University Law Library 


ApvocaTeE. New York. v. 1, no. 1, April 
1954* Pub: Bronx County Bar As- 
sociation. 9 times a year, Oct.-June. 


ALIEN IN THE AMERICAN LAW; a 
monthly survey on legislation, lit- 
erature and decision, by Dr. Sam 
Jadeson. Hollywood, Calif. v. 1, no. 
1, April 1954* Pub: The Author. 
Mimeo. 


AMERICAN Bar CoorpiNnaTor. Chicago. 
v. 1, no. 1, July 15, 1953* Pub: Sec- 
tion of Bar Activities, Committee on 
Public Relations and Committee on 
Coordination of Bar Activities. 
Semi-M. 


AMERICAN BAR RESEARCH CENTER. 
PUBLICATION. Chicago. no. 1, May 
1954. (Not strictly a periodical. Com- 
prises to date the following issues: 
Pt. 1. List of unpublished legal 
theses in American law schools. 
1954. Pt. 2. List of current legal re- 
search projects in American law 
schools. 1954.) 


1. This list supplements “‘Appendix III, Anglo- 
American Legal Periodicals,” in Price & BITNER, 
EFFECTIVE LEGAL RESEARCH (1953). It includes new 
titles brought to our attention up to June 1, 1955. 
Where information was readily available we have 
indicated the latest volume known. In other cases 
we have given the first volume only. In cases where 
we do not have information pertaining to volume 1 
we have written to the publishers. Information de- 
rived from them will be published in our next 
supplement. An asterisk (*) indicates a current 
publication. Appended to this list are changes and 
corrections to titles already listed in Price & Bitner. 
We invite criticisms and corrections as well as ad- 
ditions for inclusion in later supplements. 


Supp. A. Academic year 1953-54, 
1954. 


ANTITRUST BULLETIN. New York. v. 1, 
no. 1, April 1955* Pub: Federal 
Legal Publications, Inc. M (except 


July-Aug.) 
ARBITRATION LAw; a quarterly digest 


of court decisions with index of 
topics and of cases. New York. 4 v. 





a eR 


<TR D. 


May 1952-1955* Pub: American Ar. | 


bitration Association. 


ATENEO LAW JouRNAL. Manila. 4 ¥. 


(v. 2, no. 5 is March 1953)-Sept. | 


1954* Pub: College of Law, Ateneo 
de Manila. Bi-M. 


BARRISTER. Coral Gables, Fla. 10 v. 
Feb. 25, 1949-April 1, 1955* Pub: 
University of Miami School of Law. 
Founded by Bar and Gavel Legal 
Society, University of Miami. v. 1, 
no. I-v. 4, no. 5 (Feb. 25, 1949-Nov. 
10, 1950) mimeographed. Dec. 1, 


1950, first printed issue, has v. 1, no. | 


1. Irreg. 


BrieF Case. San Francisco. 5 v. (v. 4, 


no. 3, is May 1954)-May 1955 * Pub: 
Bar Association of San Francisco. 
Bi-M. 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF ADMINISTRATIVE 


Law. London. v. 1, no. 1, May 
1954* Pub: Shaw & Sons. Subtitle: 


Incorporating the Administrative | 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN LEGAL PERIODICALS 


Law Reports. (Reports are sepa- 
rately paged). Q. 

BusINEss LAW Review; a journal of 
commercial law and practice. Ips- 
wich, Suffolk, Eng. 2 v. Jan. 1954- 
Jan. 1955 * Pub: Thames Bank Pub- 
lishing Co. Ed., C. M. Schmitthoff. 
Q. 

BUTTERWORTH’S SOUTH AFRICAN LAW 
Review. Durban. 1954* Pub: But- 
terworth. A, 


CANADIAN TAX JOURNAL. Toronto. 3 v. 
1953-1955* Pub: Canadian Tax 
Foundation. Bi-M. 


CatHoLic Lawyer. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
v. 1, no. 1, Jan. 1955* Pub: St. 
Thomas More Institute for Legal 
Research of St. John’s University 
School of Law. Q. 


CoMMERCIAL LAW REviEw; a monthly 
journal of the Commercial Law 
Institute. New Delhi, India. v. 1, 
no. 1, Jan. 1955* Pub: Ed. and pub. 
by K. Venkoba Rao. Printed by 
Janta Press, 38-H Connaught Circus. 
M. 


CriminaAL Law Review. London. [v. 
I], Jan. 1954* Pub: Sweet & Max- 
well. M. 


CriMINAL LAW Review. New York. 
v. 1, no. 1, Spring, 1954* Pub: As- 
sociation of Lawyers of the Criminal 
Courts of Manhattan. A? 


CURRENT MEDICINE FOR ATTORNEYS. 
Brookline, Mass. 2 v. Sept. 1953- 
May 1955* Ed. by Theodore G. 
Echlov. Q. 


Dayton Bar Briers. Dayton, O. 2 v. 
(Vv. 2, no. 1 is Jan. 1954)*? Pub: 
Dayton Bar Association. 
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Docket; official publication of the 
Student Bar Association. Albuquer- 
que, N. M. v. 1, no. 1-4, Nov. 1952, 
April 24, Oct. 22, 1953, May 1, 
1954* Pub: University of New 
Mexico College of Law. Twice a 
Semester. 


EASTERN SCHOOL LAW REvIEw. Jersey 
City, N. J. 2 v. Nov. 1953-May 
1955* Pub: School Law Review. M. 


Essex Bar News. Newark, N. J. 2 v. 
March 1953-March 1954* Pub: 
Essex Bar Association. M. (Oct.- 
May) 


ForeicN AFFAirS Reports. Delhi. v. 1, 
no. 1, July/Aug. 1952* Pub: Indian 
Council of World Affairs in co-op- 
eration with Asian Relations Or- 
ganization. (Distributed by Metro- 
politan Book Co. 1 Faiz Bazaar, 
Daryaganj, Delhi, India) M. 


FrANcIscO COLLEGE LAW JOURNAL. 
Manila, P. I. v. 1, July/Sept. 1954 * 
Pub: Francisco College. Q. 


Howarp Law JourNAL. Washington, 
D. C. v. 1, no. 1, Jan. 1955* Pub: 
Howard University School of Law. 
Twice a year. (Jan. & June) 


IpAHO STATE Bar. NEws BULLETIN. 
Boise. 4 v. Feb. 1952-March 1955* 
Irreg. 

INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN OF INDUs- 
TRIAL PROPERTY. See RESEARCH, PAT- 
ENTS & TRADEMARKS. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. London. | 
v. April 1954-April 1955 * Pub: 
David Davies Memorial Institute of 
International Studies. Semi-A. 


JouRNAL OF Forensic MEpIciNE. Cape 
Town, S. A. 1 v. July/Sept. 1953- 
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Oct./Dec. 1954* Pub: Juta & Co. Q. 
(v. 1: 6 nos.) 


JURISPRUDENCE; the lawyer’s monthly 
magazine. Escolta, Manila, P. I. v. 
1, no. 1, Sept.? 1953* Pub: G. V. 
Jacinto Publishing Co. M. 


KERALA LAW Times. Continues TRAV- 
ANCORE LAw Times. (no further in- 
formation available) 


LAW REFERENCER. Delhi. no. 1, 1953 *? 
Pub: Shankar Das Sekhri. M. 


Law Review. Manila, P. I. 5 v. 1950- 
Sept./Oct. 1954* Pub: University of 
Santo Tomas, Faculty of Civil Law. 
4 times a year. 


Law ScHooL LIBRARY BULLETIN. Chi- 
cago, Ill. no. 1-4, Feb. 17, April 18, 
1949, Feb. 22, 1950, April 19, 1951. 
Pub: Northwestern University. 


LEGAL REGISTER FoR THE DIsTRICT OF 
Co_umBiA. Washington, D. C. 1954- 
1955* Pub: Legal Register Publish- 
ing Co., Ed. by A. I. Robinson. A. 


Los ANGELES DAILY JOURNAL REPORTS. 
Los Angeles. 6 v. 1950-April 1955 * 
“Taken from the regular issues of 
the Los Angeles Daily Journal.” M. 


LOUISIANA BAR JOURNAL. New Orleans. 
2 v. July 1953-April 1955* Super- 
sedes Louisiana Bar. Pub: Louisiana 
State Bar Association. Q. 


Mapras LAw WEEKLY. v. 1-65. 1914- 
1952* 


MeEpIcAL TRIAL TECHNIQUE QUAR- 
TERLY. Chicago. Sept. 1954* Pub: 
Callaghan. 


Mepico-LEGAL REPORTER; a bi-weekly 
index-digest of recent cases and 


LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 





Vol. 4iy 
medical articles pertaining to pe. ReP?OR? 
sonal injury. Boston. v. I, no, |) J@ 
June 1, 1955* Pub: Current Medi! versit 
cine for Attorneys. B dents 

Schoc 

Nimio News. Washington, D.C. y,], ship 
Aug. 1954* Pub: for the Annu _ issues 
Conference of the National Institute . 
of Municipal Law Officers. A? er 
- 

New Jersey Brier. Newark. 2 v. Oct.’ ov. 4 
1952-Nov. 1953. Pub: Rutgers Uni Passa 
versity School of Law. v. 1: 2 nox) ™2” 
v. 2: I no. — 
New Mexico. UNIVERSITY. Law New 
SCHOOL. STUDENT BAR Associatioy, _ Dec. 
Tue Docket. See Docket. & T 
Sept. 

New York Law Forum. New York. _ fetin 


v. 1, no. 1, March 1955* Pub: New 
York Law School. To be published ScHOOT 
March, May, July, Oct. EAsT 


Oster. London. 2 v. 1952/53?-1953/ — ScHoo! 
54* Pub: London School of Ec) Can 


nomics, Law Society. Ed. by Michael Uni 
Thomas. B cn, 
_ STUDED 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHARING PLANS. ICO 
New York. Dec. 1952* Pub: Morss| Doc 
& Seal. M. 
SYDNE 
PLAINTIFF’s ADVOCATE. New York. 2 Vv. trali 
1953-May 1955* (v. 1, no. 2 is Dec. sity 
1953) Pub: New York State Associa- by ] 
tion of Plaintiff's Trial Lawyers | 195: 
(New York branch of National As tp. 
sociation of Claimants Compensa- ae 
tion Attorneys) . Jrreg. Now 
PracticaL Lawyer. Philadelphia. v.1, | Fou 
no. 1, Jan. 1955* Pub: American 
Law Institute, Committee on Con- | me 
tinuing Legal Education, collabora —_~ - 
ing with American Bar Association. my 


M. (Oct.-May) 
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ReporTER. Chicago. no. 1-9* (no. 9 is 
Jan. 1954) Pub: Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law. Ed. by Stu- 
dents of Northwestern University 


' §chool of Law under the sponsor- 


ship of Junior Bar Association. 2 
issues a year. 


Reporter. Paterson, N. J. v. (or liber) 
16-38, Oct. 1952-Dec. 1954; v. 3, no. 
9-v, 4, no. 12, Jan.-April 1955 * Pub: 
Passaic County Bar Association. Ten 
months in the year. 


RESEARCH, PATENTS & “TRADEMARKS. 
New York. 4 v. April 1947-Sept./ 
Dec. 1954* Pub: Research, Patents 
& Trademarks. Title, April 1947- 
Sept./Oct. 1953: International Bul- 
letin of Industrial Property. Bi-M. 


ScHooL LAw ReEview, EASTERN. See 


EASTERN SCHOOL LAW REVIEW. 
' 


ScHooL OF LAW Review. Toronto, 
Canada. v. 12 is Spring 1954*? Pub: 
University of Toronto. A? 


STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION, NEW MEx- 
ico UNIvERSITY LAW SCHOOL. THE 


Docket. See DOCKET. 
' 


SypNEY Law Review. Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. v. 1, 1953/55* Pub: Univer- 
sity of Sydney Faculty of Law. Ed. 
by Julius Stone. A. (v. 1 has 3 nos., 
1953, 1954, 1955 with combined 
t.-p.) 

Tax Memo. Toronto. no. 1-4, Feb.- 
Nov. 1954* Pub: Canadian Tax 
Foundation. Jrreg. 


Tempce Law Reporter. Philadelphia. 


)  2y. March 1954-March 1955* Pub: 


Temple University School of Law. 


M. 
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TENNESSEE LAWYER. Nashville. 3. v. 


Sept. 1952-Feb. 1955* Pub: Bar As- 
sociation of Tennessee. Q (v. 1, 2 
nos., Sept., Nov./Dec. 1952) 


THEMIs; Revue Juridique. Montreal. 
v. I, no. l-v. 5, no. 15. April 1951- 
Feb. 1955* Pub: University of Mon- 
treal. Q. 


ToLepo BAR ASSOCIATION NEWSLET- 
TER. Toledo, O. 3 v. March 1952- 
May 1955* M. (with variations) 


U.C.L.A. Law Review. Los Angeles. 
2 v. Dec. 1953-Feb. 1955* Pub: Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
Students and Faculty of School of 
Law. Supersedes U.C.L.A. INTRA- 
MURAL LAW. REVIEW. ¢ times a year. 


U M Law Gazette. Manila, P. I. 4 v. 
(v. 3, no, 3 is Feb. 1954)-Oct. 1954* 
Pub: College of Law, University of 
Manila. 4 times a year. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN CARLOs LAW RE- 
view. Cebu City, P. I. no. 1, July/ 
Sept. 1950*? Q. 


VYAVAHAR NiRNAYA. Delhi, India. 3 
v. March 1952-April 1954* Pub: 
Law Union, Faculty of Law, Uni- 
versity of Delhi. v. 1: 1 no.; v. 2: 2 
nos.; v. 3: 1 no. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE LAWYER. Lex- 
ington, Va. 2 v. May 1953-1954 * 
Pub: Washington and Lee Student 
Bar Association. Semi-A.? 


WayneE Law Review. Detroit, Mich. 
v. Il, no. 1, Winter 1954* Pub: 
Wayne University Law School. Win- 
ter, Spring, Summer. 


WEsT VIRGINIA STATE BAR NEws. 
Charleston. v. 1, 1955?* Bi-M. 
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YALE LAw Report. New Haven, Conn. 
v. I, no. 1, March? 1955* Pub: 
Association, Yale Law 


Alumni 


LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


i 


Vol. 43. 


School. Supersedes YALE Lay. 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, ALUMNI News 
LETTER. Q. 


APPENDIX: CHANGES AND CORRECTIONS TO “APPENDIX Td 
ANGLO-AMERICAN LEGAL PERIODICALS” IN PRICE & BITNER’ 
EFFECTIVE LEGAL RESEARCH (1953). THIS LIST IS CORRECTED 


TO JUNE 1, 1955.2 


Bitt or RicHts Review. New York. 
2 v. Summer 1940-Summer 1942. 


Civit Service Law Reporter. N. Y. 
4v. June 1951-1954* Pub: National 
Civil Service League. M. 


ConveYANCER. London. 21 v. Dec. 
1915-June 1936. Superseded by The 
Conveyancer and Property Lawyer. 


CurRENT Property LAw. See JOURNAL 
OF PLANNING AND PROPERTY LAw. 


FEDERAL Bar News. Washington, D. C. 
v. 1, no. 1-5; v. 1, no. 1-2. March 
1952-April 1953; Oct. 1953-Nov. 
1953. Pub: Federal Bar Assn., Na- 
tional Headquarters. M, (Irreg.) 


FipuciARY REPORTER OF CURRENT DE- 
CISIONS ON WILLS, ESTATES AND 
Trusts. New York. Pub: Prentice- 
Hall. July/Dec. 1940-1955*. 


JOURNAL OF PLANNING LAw. See Jour- 
NAL OF PLANNING AND PROPERTY 
Law. 


JOURNAL OF PLANNING AND PROPERTY 
Law. London. 7 v. April 1948-April 
1955* April 1948-1953 as JOURNAL 
OF PLANNING Law. Jan. 1954 com- 
bined with CURRENT PROPERTY LAW 
to form JOURNAL OF PLANNING AND 
2. We have not repeated the entire statement 

given originally in Price & Bitner, except where 

necessary for completeness or accuracy. Where 


feasible we have indicated the changes made in 
bold face type. 





PROPERTY Law. (Volumes not num. 
bered) M. 


KANSAS LAW Review. See UNIVERsiITy 
OF KaNnsAs LAW REVIEWw.? 


Lasour LAw JourNAL. Bangalore. v. |, 
April, 1949*. Pub: Institute of In 
dustrial Relations. 


Law Notes. Northport, N. Y. 50 v. 
April 1897-May 1946. v. 37, no. 12 
incorrectly numbered v. 36, no. 5-4. 


LAwye_Ers’ Scrap Book. New York. 2\. 
1909-1913. (v. 2, no. 6 is 1913) ] 


LEGAL Notes. See UNIVERSITY OF BRIT: 
IsH COLUMBIA LEGAL NOTEs.? 


LOUISIANA Bar; official publication of 
Louisiana State Bar Association. 12 
v. Jan. 1942-April 1953. Superseded 


by Louisiana Bar Journal. Q. j 


Mapras LAw JOURNAL AND REPORTS. 
101 v. 1891-1951 * 


Mapras WEEKLY Notes. 43 v. 1910- 
1952* 

Mepico-LEGAL JOURNAL. Pub: Medico 
Legal Society of the City of New 
York. 


Mopern Law Review. London. 17 ¥. 
June 1937-1954* Bi-M. 1954 
MonTHLY LAw BULLETIN (N. Y.) See | 


3. Entries are in Price & Bitner. Cross references 
here given were found to be necessary to facilitate 
finding the entry. 
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New YorK MontTHLY LAW BULLE- 
TIN.® 


MonTHLY LAW Recorp (N. Y.) See 
New YorK MONTHLY LAw REcorp.? 


NATIONAL BAR JOURNAL. 10 v. July 
1941-1953. v. 8-10: 1 no. each. 


New YorK LAw Review. Ithaca. I v. 
Jan.-July 1895. 


New YorK LAw Review. New York. 
7 v. Jan. 1923-May 1929. Merged 
with AMERICAN LAW REVIEW, vol. 
63, no. 3, July 1929, to form UNITED 
STATES LAW REVIEW (v. 74 of UNITED 
StaTES LAw Review is again en- 
titled NEw York Law REviEw). See 
also UNITED STATES LAW REVIEW. 


New YorK UNIVERSITY LAW REVIEW. 
Title varies: v. 1, ANNUAL REVIEW 
OF THE LAW SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 
University; v. 2-6, NEw York UNI- 
veRsITY LAW Review; v.7-24, NEw 
York UNIVERSITY LAW QUARTERLY 
Review; v. 25, Jan. 1950- present 
title. None published June 1942- 
April 1944. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY LAW ReE- 
view. Chicago. 49 v. May 1906- 
1954*. Vol. 19-46 edited jointly by 
the Law Schools, University of Chi- 
cago, University of Illinois and 
Northwestern University. Beginning 
v. 47 (and before v. 19) edited by 
Northwestern University School of 
Law. 


PHILIPPINE LAW JouRNAL. M, during 


academic year, v. 1-21 (1915-1941) 
except v. 6 which had 5 nos.; Bi-M. 
during academic year, v. 22-25 
(1947-1950); QO. v. 26 (1951); 6 times 
a year, v. 27-(1952- ). Suspended 
publication Dec. 1919-Aug. 1927, 
1942-1946. 


Rocky Mountain Law Review. 5 
times a year (4 times a year v. 1-25 
(1928-1952 /53) 


Rutcers Law Review. Newark, N. J. 
8 v. Spring 1947-1953/54* Title, v. 
1-2: Rutcers UNiversiry Law ReE- 
view. Absorbed NEw Jersey Law 
REviEW, MERCER BEASLEY LAW RE- 
VIEW, UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK LAW 
Review. 3 times during academic 
year (v. 1-3, Semi-A.) 


RutTcers UNIversiry LAW REvVIEw. See 
RuTGers LAw REVIEW. 


TRAVANCORE Law TIMEs. 12? v. Aug./ 
Sept. 1926-1949. Continued by 
Kerala Law Times. 


U.C.L.A. INTRAMURAL LAW REVIEW. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 3 nos., June 1952, 
March, July 1953. Superseded by 
U.C.L.A. Law Review. 


Unitep STaTEs LAW Review. New 
York. 74 v. Oct. 1866-Dec. 1940. 
Title, v. 1-63, no. 2: AMERICAN LAW 
Review. Vol. 63, no. 3 combined 
with NEw York Law REVIEW (q.Vv.) 
to form UNiTEep States Law ReE- 
view. Vol. 74 again has title NEw 
York Law Review. With AMERICAN 
Law Review were combined SouTtH- 
ERN LAW Review (1883), WESTERN 
Jurist (1884), and NEw York Law 
Review (1929). 


VANDERBILT LAW Review. 7 v. Dec. 
1947-Aug. 1954* 5 times a year (v. 
1-5, 4 times a year). 


YALE LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
ALUMNI NEWSLETTER. New Haven. 
7 v. Dec. 1948-Aug. 1954? (v. 7 has 
1 no.) Superseded by Yale Law Re- 


port. 











CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


by JEAN ASHMAN AND Dorotuy SCARBOROUGH, Joint Editors 


The Editors acknowledge with thanks the assistance of the various libraries | 
and publishers and will appreciate their continued co-operation in supplying 


information. 


By the kind permission of the West Publishing Company, the classification 
here used is based upon the system followed by them in the American and | 


Decennial Digests. 


Accounts and accounting 
Blattmachr, G. G. and Knapp, R. S. Ac- 
counting periods and accounting meth- 
ods. March, 1955. New York, Practising 
Law Institute, 1955. 110p. $2.00 (Paper) 
Katz, W. G. Introduction to accounting. 
Chicago, Callaghan, 1954. 236p. $6.50. 
Administration of justice 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. Special Committee on Studies and 
Surveys of the Administration of Justice. 
Bad housekeeping; the administration of 
the New York courts. New York, The 
Author, 1955? 159p. Apply. 
Mayers, Lewis. The American legal system. 
New York, Harper, 1955. 589p. $6.50. 
Administrative Law 
U. S. Library of Congress. Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. Compilation with citations 
of executive departments and agencies 
which publish, enforce, or adhere to rules 
of practice and procedure with respect 
to hearings, adjudications, or licensing. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 
Price? 
Aeronautics 
Drion, Huibert. Limitation of liabilities in 
international air law. The Hague, Nij- 
hoff, 1954. 389p. Glds.24.50. 
Aliens 
Jadeson, Sam. The alien in the American 
law; a monthly survey on legislation, 
literature and decisions. Vol. 1, No. 1. 


April 1954. Hollywood, Calif. (1027 N. 
Genesee Ave.), The Author, 1954. $12.00 
per year. (Mimeo.) 
Appeal and error 
Goodrich, H. F. A case on appeal, a judge’s 
view. Conduct of the appeal, a lawyer's 


view, by R. M. Carson. The Argument 
of an appeal, by J. W. Davis. October 
1954. Phila., Committee on Continuing 
Legal Education, American Law _ Insti- 
tute, 1954. 100p. $2.50. 
Attorneys 

Taylor, C. W., Jr. Eminent judges and 

lawyers of the Northwest, 1843-1955. 


Palo Alto, Calif. (2898 Louis Road), The | 


Author, 1954. 505p. $10.00. 
Automobile insurance 
Ehrenzweig, A. A. “Full aid” insurance for 
the traffic victim: a voluntary compensa- 
tion plan. Berkeley, Univ. of California 
Press, 1954. 72p. $2.00. 


Bankruptcy 
Collier, W. M. Bankruptcy manual. 2d ed. 
Albany, Bender, 1954. 1736p. $27.50. | 
(Loose-leaf) (Condensed from the 9 vol. 
Treatise) 
Basutoland 


Sheddick, V. G. J. Land tenure in Basuto- 
land. London, H.M. Stat. Off., 1954. 196p. 
25s. (Colonial research study, no. 13) 

Bibliography 

Philippines. University. Institute of Public 
Administration. An annotated Philippine 
legal bibliography. By Leticia Pacis- 
Nebrida and Avelino P. Tendero. Ma- 
nila, The University, 1954. 37p. Apply. 

Poldervaart, Arie. Manual for effective New 
Mexico legal research. Albuquerque, N. 
M., Univ. of New Mexico Publications, 
1955. 135p. $1.50. (Paper) 

Tennessee Valley Authority. Library. Con- 
gressional hearings, reports, and docu- 
ments relating to TVA, 1933-52, compiled 
by A. M. Norwood. Knoxville, Tenn. 
TVA, 1954. 74p. Apply. 
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Biography 

Morgan, D. G. Justice William Johnson, 
the first dissenter; the career and con- 
stitutional philosophy of a Jeffersonian 
judge. Columbia, Univ. of South Carolina 
Press, 1954. 326p. $6.50. 

Who's who in library service; a biographi- 
cal directory of professional librarians of 
the United States and Canada. Ed. by 
D. F. Cole. New York, Grolier Society, 
1955. 546p. $6.00. 

Brazil 

Nabuco, J. T. A statement of the laws of 
Brazil in matters affecting business. 2d 
ed. rev. and enl. Washington, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, 1955, 158p. $5.00. (Paper) 

Business 

Glover, J. D. The attack on big business. 
Boston, Harvard Business School, Div. of 
Research, 1954. 375p. $4.00. 

State Bar of California. Committee on 
Continuing Education of the Bar. Or- 
ganizing and advising small business en- 
terprises. Berkeley, Univ. of California, 
University Extension, 1954. 301p. Price? 

Charities 

Newman, E. S. Law of philanthropy. New 
York, Oceana, 1955. 96p. $2.00. (Paper 
$1.00) (Legal almanac ser., no. 38) 

Church and state 

Brady, J. H. Confusion twice confounded; 
the First Amendment and the Supreme 
Court, an historical study. South Orange, 
N. J., Seton Hall Univ. Press, 1954. 192p. 
$3.00. 

Collective bargaining 

Golden, C. S. and Parker, V. D., eds. Causes 
of industrial peace under collective bar- 
gaining. New York, Harper, 1955. 369p. 
$4.75. (Developed, with additions, from 
14 nos. of same title issued Sept. 1948— 
Dec. 1953) 

Commercial law 

Mexico. Laws, statutes, etc. Commercial 
code. Mexico, D. F. (Plaza de la Reptb- 
lica, 49, Depto, 202), Traducciones, 1954. 
$16.00. 

Missouri. General Assembly. Committee oa 
Legislative Research. Proposed uniform 
commercial code: its effect upon cognate 
Missouri statutes. Jefferson City, The 
Author, 1954. 330p. Apply. (Paper) 

Stevens, T. M. Elements of mercantile law. 
12th ed. by John Montgomerie. London, 
Butterworth, 1955. 17s6d. 

Communication and traffic 

Summer Institute on International and 
Comparative Law, University of Michi- 
gan, 1954. Communications media; legal 
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and policy problems. Ann Arbor, Univ. 
of Michigan Law School, 1954. 234p. 
$5.00. 

Conflict of laws 

Pan American Union. Comparative study 
of the Bustamante code, the Montevideo 
treaties, and the restatement of the law 
of conflict of laws. Washington, The 
Author, 1954. 182p. $1.00. 

Constitutional law 

Beaney, W. M. Right to counsel in Ameri- 
can courts. Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michi- 
gan Press, 1955. 268p. $4.50. 

Gough, J. W. Fundamental law in English 
constitutional history. New York, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1955. 229p. $4.00. 

Constitutional history 

Powell, W. S. The Carolina charter of 1663, 
how it came to North Carolina and its 
place in history. Raleigh, State Dept. of 
Archives and History, 1954. 79p. $2.00. 

Smith, G. A. A constitutional and legal 
history of England. New York, Scribner, 
1955. 564p. $5.50. 

Contracts 

Chitty, Joseph. Chitty on contracts. 21st ed. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1955. 2v. £7 
5s. (The common law library) 

Mandel, Ludwig. The preparation of com- 
mercial agreements. New York, Practising 
Law Institute, 1955. 100p. $2.00. 

Conveyances and conveyancing 

Canadian conveyancing and commercial 
forms. Vol. 1. Toronto, Carswell, 1954. 
$17.00. (To be complete in 8 vols.) 

Copyright 

American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers. Copyright law sympo- 
sium, No. 6. Nathan Burkan Memorial 
Competition. New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1955. 186p. $3.50. 

Howell, H. A. Copyrights. Rev. to Decem- 
ber 1954 by Paul Gitlin. New York, Prac- 
tising Law Institute, 1954. 82p. $2.00. 

Practising Law Institute. Outlines of lec- 
tures and other materials for course on 
current problems in trade-mark and 
copyright law. New York, Practising Law 
Institute, 1954. var. pag. $5.00. (13th an- 
nual summer session) 

Rothenberg, Stanley. Copyright and public 
performance of music. The Hague, Nij- 
hoff, 1954. 188p. Glds.12.50. 

Corporations 

Emerson, F. D. and Latcham, F. C. Share- 
holder democracy; a broader outlook for 
corporations. Cleveland, Press of Western 
Reserve Univ., 1954. 242p. $4.00. 
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Farrar, Harry. Company law. 4th ed. Lon- 
don, Cassell, 1955. 653p. 15s. 

Oleck, H. L. New York corporations; State, 
Federal, administrative, and private law, 
regulation and procedure, with forms. 
New York (150 Nassau St.), Robert Slater 
Co., 1954. 1921p. $22.50, (Loose-leaf) 

Costa Rica 

Gurdian, Raul and Zurcher, Harry. State- 
ment of the laws of Costa Rica in matters 
affecting business. 2d ed. rev. and enl. 
by T. W. Gannett. Washington, Pan 
American Union, 1954. 118p. $5.00. 
(Paper) 

Court records 

New York (State) Court of Appeals. Records 
and briefs, beginning January 1, 1955. 
Microcard ed. Albany, Bender, 1955. $0.25 
per Microcard. (Estimated price for year 
$400.00) 

Court rules 

Texas. Supreme Court. Vernon’s Texas 
rules of civil procedure, by J. F. Franki. 
Kansas City, Vernon, 1955. 4v. $60.00. 

U. S. Supreme Court. Federal rules of 
criminal procedure. 1955 rev. ed. St. Paul, 
West, 1955. 584p. $5.00. (Paper) 

Courts-martial 

Aycock, W. B. and Wurfel, S. W. Military 
law under the Uniform code of military 
justice. Chapel Hill, Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1955. 430p. $7.50. 

Crime and criminals 

Sutherland, E. H. Principles of criminology. 
5th ed. rev. by D. R. Cressey. Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott, 1955. 646p. $6.00. 

Criminal law 

Adkins, J. C., Jr. Florida criminal law and 
procedure, annotated, with forms. Rev. & 
enl. ed. Atlanta, Harrison, 1954. 853p. 
$20.00. 

Harris, S. F. Criminal law. 19th ed. by 
H. A. and Henry Palmer. London, Sweet 
& Maxwell, 1954. 708p. 32s6d. 

McGee, M. C. Criminal procedure in Ala- 
bama. University. Ala., Univ. of Alabama 
Press, 1954. 221p. $5.50. 

Damages 

Kemp, D. A. M. and Kemp, M. S. The 
quantum of damages in personal injury 
claims. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1954. 
462p. 35s. 

Walker, D. M. The law of damages in 
Scotland. Edinburgh, W. Green & Sons, 
1955. 843p. £6 6s. 

Descent and distribution 

Reppy, Alison. Ordinance of William the 

Conqueror (1072); its implication in the 
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modern law of succession. New York, 
Oceana, 1955. 122p. $2.50. 
Dictionaries 
Radin, Max. Radin law dictionary. New 
York, Oceana, 1955. 416p. $8.00. 


Sell, L. L. English-Spanish comprehensive | 
specialist’s dictionary for finance, law, 


labor, etc. New York (15 Park Row), In. 
ternational Dictionary Co., 1955. 536p. 
$9.00. 
Digests 
West’s New Jersey digest. Vols. 1-9. Newark, 


| 


N. J., Soney & Sage, 1954. $10.00 per vol. | 


(To be complete in 35 vols.) 
Discrimination in education 


North Carolina. University. Institute of | 


Government. The school segregation de- 
cision; a report to the Governor of North 
Carolina on the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. By Albert 
Coates and J. C. N. Paul. Chapel Hill, 
The Institute, 1954. 132p. $2.00. 
Divorce 
Doroghi, Ervin. Grounds for divorce in 
European countries. New York (66 Fifth 
Ave.), Research Division of the New 
School for Social Research, 1955. 5lp. 
$1.50. 
Documents 
Baker, J. N. Law of disputed and forged 
documents, Charlottesville, Michie, 1955. 
560p. $15.00. 
Drugs and druggists 
Arthur, W. R. Law of drugs and druggists. 
4th ed. St. Paul, West, 1955. $6.00. 
Christopher, T. W. and Dunn, C. W., eds. 
Special Federal food and drug _ laws; 
statutes, regulations, legislative history, 
annotated. Chicago, Commerce Clearing 
House, 1954. 1334p. $17.50. 
Vernon, D. H. and Depew, F. M. General 
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state food and drug laws, annotated. Chi- | 


cago, Commerce Clearing House, 1955. 
804p. $17.50. (Food law institute ser.) 
Due process of law 
Griswold, E. N. The 5th amendment to- 
day; three speeches. Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1955. 82p. $2.00. (Paper 
$0.50) 
Ecuador 
Serrano Moscoso, Eduardo. A statement of 
the laws of Ecuador in matters affecting 
business. 2d ed. rev. and enl. Washing: 
ton, Pan American Union, 1955. 190p. 
$5.00. (Paper) 
Emigration and immigration 
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Auerbach, F. L. Immigration laws of the | 
United States; a textbook integrating © 


statute, regulations, administrative prac- 
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tice and leading administrative decisions. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1955. 372p. 
$8.00. 

Equity 

Tilley, J. S. Alabama equity pleading and 
practice annotated, with forms. Atlanta, 
Harrison, 1954. 896p. $20.00. 

Estates 

Bowe, W. J. Tax planning for estates. 1955 
rev. Nashville, Vanderbilt Univ. Press, 
1955. 98p. $3.00. 

Ethiopia 

Marein, Nathan. The Ethopian Empire; 
federation and laws. Rotterdam, Royal 
Netherlands Print. Co., 1954. 456p. 
$10.00. (Available at International Press 
Agency, Addis Ababa) 

Evidence 

Day, C. E. Handbook of California evi- 
dence. 2d ed. San Francisco (200 Mc- 
Allister St.), Lawyer’s Book Exchange, 
1955. 225p. $13.50. 

McCormick, C. T, Handbook of the law 
of evidence. St. Paul, West, 1954. 774p. 
$12.00. 

Marshall, N. Y.; Fitzhugh, J. S., jr. and 
Helvin, J. B. The law of evidence in 
Virginia and West Virginia. Ed. by C. P. 
Nash. Charlottesville, Michie, 1954. 646p. 
$15.00. 

Popple, A. E. Canadian criminal evidence. 
2d ed. Toronto, Carswell, 1954. 694p. 
$20.00. 

Excess profits tax 

Seidman, J. S. Legislative history of Federal 
income and excess profits tax laws, 1953- 
1939. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1954. 2v. 
(1167-3010p.) $50.00. 

Florida 

Florida jurisprudence. Vol. 1. Rochester 
and San Francisco, Lawyers Co-operative 
Pub. Co. and Bancroft-Whitney, 1955. 
$17.50 per vol. 

Food 

Christopher, T. W. and Dunn, C. W., eds. 
Special Federal food and drug laws; 
Statutes, regulations, legislative history, 
annotated. Chicago, Commerce Clearing 
House, 1954. 1334p. $17.50. 

Vernon, D. H. and Depew, F. M. General 
state food and drug laws, annotated. 
Chicago. Commerce Clearing House, 1955. 
804p. $17.50. (Food law institute ser.) 

Great Britain 

Gt. Brit. Laws, statutes, etc. Statutes of 
the Realm, (1225-1713) Elephant ed. of 
12 vols. Microcard ed. Albany, Bender, 
1955. $85.00. 
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Health 

U. S. Public Health Service. Occupational 
health and safety legislation; a compila- 
tion of state laws and regulations, by 
V. M. Trasko. Washington, Govt. Print. 
Off., 1954. 315p. $1.25. 

Premarital health examination legis- 
lation; analysis and compilation of State 
laws. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 
114p. $0.40. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell 

Holmes, O. W. The Holmes reader. Ed. by 
J. J. Marke. New York, Oceana, 1955. 
282p. $3.50. 

Housing 

Schofield, A. N. and Garner, J. F. Housing 
law and practice. 2d ed. London, Shaw 
& Sons, 1955. 1488p. £5 5s. 

Husband and wife 

Friedmann, Wolfgang, ed. Matrimonial 
property law. Toronto, Carswell, 1955. 
472p. $8.50. (Univ. of Toronto School of 
Law, Comparative law ser., v. 2) 

Income tax 

American Law Institute. Federal income, 
estate and gift tax project. Comparison 
of the American Law Institute February, 
1954 Income tax draft and the 1954 In- 
ternal Revenue Code. February 1, 1955. 
Philadelphia, The Institute, 1955. 30p. 
$2.00. 

Burroughs’ income tax service (Canada). 
Written and comp. by C. H. Morawetz 
and L. F. Heyding. Toronto, Burroughs, 
1954. v. 1 & Appendix. $11.00. (Loose- 
leaf) 

Jones, F. E. C. Income tax, maintenance 
relief and agricultural allowances. Lon- 
don, Sweet & Maxwell, 1954. 344p. 35s. 

Lindsay, D. A. Items of gross income. April 
1955. New York, Practising Law Institute, 
1955. 60p. $2.00. 

McDonald, J. G. Canadian income tax. 
Albany, Bender and Toronto, Butter- 
worth, 1955. $35.00. (Loose-leaf) 

Mexico, Laws, statutes, etc. Income tax law 
and regulations. Mexico, D. F. (Plaza de 
la Republica 49, Depto, 202), Traduc- 
ciones, 1954. $24.00. (Loose-leaf) (English 
and Spanish) (Law published in “Diario 
oficial” Dec. 31, 1953; Regulations, Feb. 
10, 1954) 

Michaelson, A. M. Income taxation of es- 
tates and trusts. March 1955. New York, 
Practising Law Institute, 1955. 76p. $2.00. 

Prentice-Hall. Official explanation of the 
Internal revenue code of 1954. New York, 
The Author, 1954. 600p. $10.00. (Paper 
$7.50) 
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Seidman, J. S. Legislative history of Federal 
income and excess profits tax laws, 1953- 
1939. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1954. 2v. 
(1167-3010p.) $50.00. 

U. S. Congress. Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation. Internal reve- 
nue code of 1954: comparison of the 
principal changes made in the 1939 code. 
Comp. by the staffs of the Joint Commit- 
tee and the Treasury Dept. Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 48p. Price? 

Ver Ploeg, Byron. Farm income tax manual. 
3d ed. Indianapolis, Allen Smith, 1954. 
355p. $7.50. (Loose-leaf) 

Indians 

Smith, Watson and Roberts, J. M. Zuni 
law: a field of values. Cambridge, Mass., 
Peabody Museum, 1954. 175p. $3.00. (Pa- 
pers of the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
can Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
Univ.) 

Inheritance and gift tax 

American Law Institute. Federal income, 
estate and gift tax project. Comparison 
of the American Law Institute February, 
1954 Income tax draft and the 1954 In- 
ternal Revenue Code. February 1, 1955. 
Philadelphia, The Institute, 1955. 30p. 
$2.00. 

Craven, George. The gift tax. Dec. 1954 ed. 
New York, Practising Law Institute, 1954. 
106p. $2.00. (Paper) 

Dymond, Robert. The death duties. 12th 
ed. by Robert Dymond and R. K. Johns. 
London, Solicitors’ Law Stationery So- 
ciety, 1955. 1100p. 95s. 

Lasser (J. K.) Institute. Estate tax tech- 
niques. By F. B. Appleman and others. 
Albany, Bender, 1955. 1094p. $27.50. 
(Loose-leaf) 

Inns of Court 

Godwin, G. S. The Middle Temple: the 
society and the fellowship. London, Sta- 
ples Press, 1954. 174p. 17s6d. 

Insurance 

Mexico. Laws, statutes, etc. Compilation 
of Mexican laws on insurance. Mexico, 
D. F. (Plaza de la Republica 46, Depto 
202), Traducciones, 1953. $17.00. 

Taylor, I. M. Law of insurance. New York, 
Oceana, 1955. 96p. $2.00. (Paper $1.00) 
(Legal almanac ser., no, 37) 

Insurance—Taxation 

U. S. Congress. House. Committee on Ways 
and Means. Taxation of life insurance 
companies. Report by the Subcommittee 
on taxation of life insurance compa- 
nies. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1955. 
57p. Price? 
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International law 

Adamiyat, Fereydoun. Bahrein Islands; a 
legal and diplomatic study of the British- 
Iranian controversy. New York, Praeger, 
1955. 268p. $5.00. 

Marek, Krystyna. Identity and continuity 
of states in public international law. 
Geneva, Librairie E. Droz, 1954. 613p. 
Sw.Frs.40. (Paper) 

Wright, Quincy. Contemporary _interna- 
tional law: a balance sheet. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1955, 65p. $0.95. 

International relations 

The study of international relations, 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955. 
642p. $6.75. 

Israel 

Rackman, Emanuel. Israel’s emerging con- 
stitution, 1948-1951. New York, Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1955 (1954). 196p. $3.00. 

Japanese in the U.S. 

tenBroek, Jacobus; Barnhart, E. N. and 
Matson, F. W. Prejudice, war, and the 
Constitution. Berkeley, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1954. 334p. $5.00. 

Judges 

Taylor, C. W., Jr. Eminent judges and 
lawyers of the Northwest, 1843-1955. Palo 
Alto, Calif. (2898 Louis Road), The Au- 
thor, 1954. 505p. $10.00. 

Jurisprudence 

Harding, A. L., ed. Natural law and natural 
rights. Dallas, Southern Methodist Univ. 
Press, 1955. 99p. $3.00. (Studies in juris- 
prudence II) 

PetrazhitSkii, L. I. Law and _ morality. 
Transl. by H. W. Babb, with intro. by 
N. S. Timasheff. Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1955. 335p. $7.50. (20th cen- 
tury legal philosophy ser.) 

Juvenile offenders 

Community Service Society of New York. 
Bureau of Public Affairs. Justice for 
youth; the courts for wayward youth in 
New York City. Prepared by B. C. Fisher. 
N. Y. (105 E. 22d St.), The Society, 1955. 
154p. $1.00. (Paper) 

Labor 

U. S. Library of Congress. Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. Proposed revisions of the 
Taft-Hartley act, by Gustav Peck. Wash- 
ington, The Library, 1954. 96p. Price? 

Landlord and tenant 

Boschert, Albert J. Leases of agricultural 
lands and other property in Missouri. 
Higginsville, Mo., The Author, 1954. 
258p. $4.90. 

Legal aid 
Bradway, J. S. The Duke University Legal 
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Aid Clinic handbook. Durham, N. C., 
Duke Univ. Press, 1954. 209p. $4.00. (Pa- 
per) 

Legal drafting 

Pittoni, Mario. Suggestions on brief writ- 
ing and argumentation. 2d ed. Brooklyn, 
Foundation Press, 1954. 199p. $2.50. 

Legal education 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. The University 
teaching of social sciences: law. A report 
prepared by C. Eisenmann for the In- 
ternational committee of comparative 
law. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1954. 133p. $1.00. 

Vanderbilt, A. T., ed. Studying law; selec- 
tions from the writings of Albert J. 
Beveridge, John Maxcy Zane and others. 
2d ed. New York, New York Univ. Press, 
1955. 753p. $6.00. 

Legal history 

Gt. Brit. Court of Augmentations. Records 
of the Court of Augmentations relating 
to Wales and Monmouthshire. Ed. by 
E. A. Lewis and J. C. Davies. Cardiff, 
Univ. of Wales Press, 1954. 590p. 45s. 
(Univ. of Wales, Board of Celtic studies, 
History and law series, no. 13) 

Jeffrey, William, Jr. Early New England 
court records; a bibliography of pub- 
lished materials. With an intro. by Zecha- 
riah Chafee, Jr. Cambridge, Pub. for the 
Ames Foundation of the Harvard Law 
School, 1954. 27p. Apply. (Reprinted 
from the July, 1954 issue of the Boston 
Public Library quarterly) 

Legal profession 

Bigelow, S. T. Legal etiquette and court- 
room decorum. Toronto, Carswell, 1955. 
140p. $4.75. 

Legal research 

Poldervaart, Arie. Manual for effective 
New Mexico legal research. Albuquerque, 
N. M., Univ. of New Mexico Publica- 
tions, 1955. 135p. $1.50. (Paper) 

Pollack, E. H. Legal research. Preliminary 
ed. Columbus, Ohio (2241 Indianola 
Ave.), H. L. Hedrick, 1955. 233p. $3.25. 
(Mimeo.) 

Legislative bodies 

New Jersey. State Library. Bureau of Law 
and Legislative Reference. Summary of 
the proceedings of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1947 pertaining to the 
methods, practices and procedures of 
the Legislature. Trenton, The Author, 
1954. 26p. Apply. 

Legislative power 
Varcoe, F. P. The distribution of legislative 
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power in Canada. Toronto, Carswell, 
1954. 270p. $7.75. 

Liberty 
Schwartzman, Ruth and Stein, Joseph. 


Law of personal liberties. New York, 
Oceana, 1955. 96p. $2.00. (Paper $1.00) 
Life insurance 
Houseman, David. Law of life assurance. 
4th ed. London, Butterworth, 1954. 239p. 
22s 6d. 
Local government 
Jackson, W. E. Structure of local govern- 
ment in England and Wales. 2d ed. 
London, Longmans, 1955. 26lp. 18s. 
Maritime law 
Astle, W. E. Shipowners’ cargo liabilities 
and immunities. Rev. ed. London, H. 
F. & G. Witherby, 1954. 377p. 30s. 
Higgins, A. P. The international law of the 
sea. 3d rev. ed. by C. J. Colombos. Lon- 
don, Longmans, Green, 1954. 719p. 50s. 
Martial law 
Anthony, J. G. Hawaii under army rule. 


Stanford, Calif., Stanford Univ, Press, 
1955. 203p. $5.00. 
Medical jurisprudence 

Medico-legal reporter; bi-weekly index- 


digest of recent cases and medical articles 
pertaining to personal injury. Vol. 1, No. 
1, June 1955. Boston (209 South Station 
Bldg.), Published by Current Medicine 
for Attorneys, 1955. $175.00 per year. 

Thomas, E. W. C. A synopsis of forensic 
medicine and toxicology. 3d ed. Bristol, 
John Wright & Sons, 1954. 180p. 12s 6d. 

Military and naval law 

Tillotson, L. S. Index-digest and annota- 
tions to the Uniform code of military 
justice. 4th ed. Harrisburg, Pa., Military 
Service Pub. Co., 1954. 505p. $4.00. 

U. S. Dept. of the Army. Military justice 
handbook. The law officer. Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 159p. $0.75. 

Monopolies 

Antitrust bulletin. Vol. 1, No. 1. April 1955. 
New York (18 Rose St.), Federal Legal 
Publications, 1955. $17.50. (10 issues per 
year) 

Federal Bar Association of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. Trade regula- 
tion symposium. Monopolies, mergers 
and markets; a new focus. Ed. by Sig- 
mund Timberg and M. A. Hoffmann. 
New York (18 Rose St.), Federal Legal 
Pubs., Inc., 1955. 76p. $2.50. 

Thorelli, H. B. The Federal antitrust 
policy; origination of an American tra- 
dition. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1955. 674p. $8.00. 
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U. S. Attorney General's National Com- 
mittee to Study the Antitrust Laws. Re- 
port. March 31, 1955. Washington, Govt. 
Print. Off., 1955. 393p. $1.00. (Paper) 

Negligence 

Stevenson, H. G. Law of negligence in the 
Atlantic states. Newark, Gann, 1954. 3v. 
$50.00. 

Newspapers 

Swindler, W. F. Problems of law in jour- 
nalism. New York, Macmillan, 1955. 
552p. $5.75. 

Notaries 

Greene, L. G. Law of notaries public. Rev. 
ed. New York, Oceana, 1955. 96p. $2.00. 
(Paper $1.00) (Legal almanac ser., no. 14) 

Office management 

McCarty, D. G. Law office management. 
3d ed. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1955. 
525p. $6.95. 

Oil and gas 

Breeding, C. W. and Burton, A. G. Taxa- 
tion of oil and gas income. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1954. 340p. $12.50. (School 
ed., paper $5.00) 

Partnership 

Mulder, J. E. and Volz, M. M. Drafting of 
partnership agreements. Rev. to March 
1955. Tax material by Donald McDonald. 
Philadelphia, Committee on Continuing 
Legal Education, 1955. 13lp. $2.50. 
(Paper) 

Patents 

MacRae, A. E. Inventions and patents in 
Canadian practice. Toronto, Canada Law 
Book Co., 1954. 127p. $4.50. 

White, T. A. Blanco. Patents for inven- 
tions and the registration of industrial 
designs. 2d ed. London, Sweet & Max- 
well, 1955. 542p. £3 3s. 

Pennsylvania 

Levin, Robert and others. Summary of 
Pennsylvania jurisprudence. Vol. 1, Do- 
mestic relations. Rochester, Lawyers Co- 
operative Pub. Co., 1954. $7.50. (To be 
in 21 vols.) 

Periodicals 

Antitrust bulletin. Vol. 1, No. 1. April 
1955. New York (18 Rose St.), Federal 
Legal Publications, 1955. $17.50. (10 is- 
sues per year) 

Les Cahiers de droit. Vol. 1, No. 1. De- 
cember 1954. Quebec, Université Laval, 
1954. $2.50 per year. (Semi-annual) 

The Catholic lawyer. Vol. 1, No. 1. January 
1955. Brooklyn, St. John’s Univ., School 
of Law, St. Thomas More Institute for 
Legal Research, 1955. $5.00 per year. 


(Quarterly) 
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Commercial law review. January 1955, 
Delhi, India (17/31 Shakti Nagar), Com- 
mercial Law Review, 1955. India, Rs, 
10; U. S., $3.00. 

Francisco College law journal. Vol. 1, No. 
1. July-September 1954. Manila (1190 
Taft Ave.), Francisco College, 1954, 
P.8.00 per year. 

Howard law journal. Vol. 1, No. 1. January 
15, 1955. Washington, Howard Univ. 
School of Law, 1955. $2.50 per year. 
(Semi-annual) 

Medico-legal reporter; bi-weekly index- 
digest of recent cases and medical articles 
pertaining to personal injury. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. June 1955. Boston (209 South 
Station Bldg.), Published by Current 
Medicine for Attorneys, 1955. $175.00 per 
year. 

New York law forum. Vol. 1, No. 1. March 
1955. New York, New York Law School, 
1955. $5.00 per year. (Quarterly) 

The Practical lawyer. Vol. 1, No. 1. Janu- 
ary 1955. Philadelphia, American Law 
Institute, 1955. $6.00 per year. (8 issues 
a year) 

Victoria University College law review. Vol. 
1, No. 1. October 1953. Wellington, N. Z., 
Victoria Univ., Faculty of Law, 1953. 
(Vol. 1, no. 1, Carswell $1.50) 

Wayne law review. Vol. 1, No. 1. Winter 
1954. Detroit, Wayne Univ. Law School, 
1954. $3.00 per year. (3 issues a year) 

Perpetuities 

Fratcher, W. F. Perpetuities and other re- 
straints; a study of Michigan statutes 
and decisions, against the background of 
the laws of England and other American 
jurisdictions. Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michi- 
gan Law School, 1954. 728p. $12.50. 

Personal property 

Brown, R. A. Personal property. 2d ed. 
Chicago, Callaghan, 1955. 95lp. $12.00. 
(Student’s ed., $9.75) 

National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. Uniform disposition 
of unclaimed property act. Chicago (1155 
E. 60th St.), The Conference, 1954. 20p. 
Apply. 

Police 

Rogers, A. W. and Magone, C. R. Police 
officers manual. 3d ed. Toronto, Carswell, 
1955. 276p. $4.50. 

Practice and procedure 

Amram, D. W. Pennsylvania common pleas 
practice; statutes, rules, forms and cases. 
6th ed., rev. & enl. by P. W. Amram 
and G. F. Flood. Philadelphia, The 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Author, 1954. 518p. (Available from Geo. 
T. Bisel Co., Philadelphia, $9.18) 

Brown, E. G. Digest of procedural statutes 
and court rules. Pleading, joinder, and 
judgment record. Ann Arbor, Overbeck 
Co., 1954. 174p. $2.00. 

Messer, F. F. and Volz, M. M. Iowa practice 
methods. St. Paul, West, 1954. Vol. 1. 
$20.00. 

Witkin, B. E. California procedure. San 
Francisco (275 Bush St.), The Author, 
1954. 3v. $65.00. 

Primitive law 

Hoebel, E. A. The law of primitive man; 
a study in comparative legal dynamics. 
Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1954. 
35Ip. $5.50. 

Probate law and practice 

Addams, G. S. and Hosford, G. C. Ohio 
probate practice and procedure, includ- 
ing the law of wills and administration 
of estates. 4th ed. by C. M. Davies. Cin- 
cinnati, Anderson, 1954. var. pag. $30.00. 

Patton, R. G. and Patton, C. G. Minnesota 
probate law and practice. St. Paul, West, 
1955. 2v. $25.00. 

Pritchard, Robert. Wills and administra- 
tion of estates embracing the law and 
practice in Tennessee. 3d ed. by Harry 
Phillips. Cincinnati, Anderson, 1955. 2v. 
$35.00. 

Reed, C. H. Wills and administration in 
Maryland. Baltimore (525 N. Charles 
St.), Curlander Law Book Co., 1954. 279p. 
$12.00. 

Rheinstein, Max. Law of  decedents’ 
estates, intestacy, wills, probate and ad- 
ministration; text, cases and other ma- 
terials. 2d ed. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1955. 875p. $10.00. 

Russell, A. C. and Merritt, J. R. Kentucky 
probate practice and procedure; with 
forms. St. Paul, West, 1955. 2v. $35.00. 

Public administration 

Galeotti, S. Judicial control of public 
authorities in England and in Italy. Lon- 
don, Stevens, 1955. 253p. 30s. 

Radio 

Rhyne, C. §. Municipal regulations, taxa- 
tion and use of radio and television. 
Washington, National Institute of Muni- 
cipal Law Officers, 1955. 84p. $3.00. (Re- 
port no. 143) 

Real property 

Cheshire, G. C. The modern law of real 
property. 7th ed. London, Butterworth, 
1954. W1p. £2 7s 6d. 

Preston, C. H. S. and Newsom, G. H. Re- 
strictive covenants. 2d ed. by G. H. New- 
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som. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1955. 
227p. 35s. 

Real property—Taxation 

National Municipal League. Model real 
property tax collection law. 2d ed. New 
York, The League, 1954. 40p. $1.00. 

Regional planning 

Heap, Desmond. An outline of planning 
law. 2d ed. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
1955, 204p. 25s. 

National Municipal League. Model state 
and regional planning law. New York, 
The League, 1955. 66p. $1.00. 

Roman law 

Rome. Sovereigns, etc., 193-211 (Severus) 
Apokrimata: decisions of Septimus Se- 
verus on legal matters. Text, translation 
and historical analysis by W. L. Wester- 
mann; legal commentary by A. A. Schil- 
ler. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1954. 110p. $7.50. 

Russia 

Berman, H. J. and Kerner, Miroslav. Soviet 
military law and administration. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1955. 208p. 
$4.00. 

Kelsen, Hans. The communist theory of 
law. New York, Praeger, 1955. 203p. 
$5.00. 

Sales 

Hoehlein, J. A. Law of selling; a legal 
guide for sellers and buyers. New York, 
Oceana, 1955. 96p. $2.00. (Paper $1.00) 
(Legal almanac ser., no. 39) 

Securities 

Storke, F. P. and Sears, D. W. Colorado 
security law. Chicago, Callaghan, 1955. 
396p. $12.00. 

Social security 

U. S. Congress. House. Committee on Ways 
and Means. Social security after 18 years. 
A staff report. Washington, Govt. Print. 
Off., 1954. 72p. Price? 

Statement of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on social se- 
curity. 16p. Price? 

Soldiers and sailors 

American Bar Association. Compendium 
of laws relating to problems of persons 
in the armed forces. 3d ed. Rochester, 
Lawyers Co-operative Pub. Co. for the 
American Bar Assn., 1954. 1358p. $7.00. 

Subversive activities 

U. S. Library of Congress, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. Federal case law concern- 
ing the security of the United States. 
Legal survey by A. M. Stillman and F. R. 
Arner. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 
1954. 69p. Price? (83d Cong., 2d sess., 
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Senate 
print) 
Taxation 

Crockett, J. P. Federal tax system of the 
United States; a survey of law and ad- 
ministration. New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1955. 288p. $4.75. 

Federal Tax Forum, Inc. How to work 
with the Internal revenue code of 1954. 
Complete text of papers written for the 
symposium. New York, Journal of Taxa- 
tion, 1954, 577p. $9.50. 

Harnett, Bertram. Capital gains and losses. 
February 1955. New York, Practising Law 
Institute, 1955. 73p. $2.00. 

Harvard University. Law School. Interna- 
tional Program in Taxation. Papers and 
proceedings of the conference on agri- 
cultural taxation and economic develop- 
ment. Ed. by H. P. Wald in association 
with J. N. Froomkin. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Univ. Print. Off., 1954. 439p. 
$4.50. 

Herr, R. R. Depreciation tables; computa- 
tion and comparison of depreciation al- 
lowances under the Internal revenue 
code of 1954. Analysis and commentary 
by B. O. Bryson. New York, Fallon, 1954. 
300p. $6.00. 

Television 

Rhyne, C. S. Municipal regulations, taxa- 
tion and use of radio and _ television. 
Washington, National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers, 1955. 84p. $3.00. 
(Report no. 143) 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Tennessee Valley Authority. Library. Con- 
gressional hearings, reports, and docu- 
ments relating to TVA, 1933-52, com- 
piled by A. M. Norwood. Knoxville, 
Tenn., TVA, 1954. 74p. Apply. 

Torts 

Clerk, J. F. and Lindsell, W. H. B. The 
law of torts. 11th ed. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1954. 1097p. £4 15s. 

Winfield, P. H. A textbook of the law of 
tort. 6th ed. by T. E. Lewis. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1954. 837p. £2 10s. 


Foreign relations committee 
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Trade marks and trade names 
Practising Law Institute. Outlines of lec. 
tures and other materials for course on 
current problems in trade-mark and 
copyright law. New York, Practising Law 
Institute, 1954. var. pag. $5.00. (13th an. 
nual summer session) 
Traffic regulations 
National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances. Uniform vehicle 
code; a consolidation and_ rearrange. 
ment of Acts I, II, II, [V and V here. 
tofore published separately. Revised 1954. 
Washington (1604 K St.), The Commit. 
tee, 1954. 179p. Apply. (Paper) 
Phelan, R. G. Highway traffic law. Toronto, 
Canada Law Book Co., 1954. 378p. $11.75. 
Trial practice 





Lorry, W. R. A civil action; the trial. Janu- 


ary 1955. Phila., Committee on Con- 

tinuing Legal Education, American Law 

Institute, 1955. 181p. $2.50. (Paper) 
Trials 


oe 


Craig, Christopher and Bentley, D. W,, | 
defendants. Trial of Christopher Craig | 


and Derek William Bentley. Ed. by H. 

M. Hyde. London, Hodge, 1954. 263p. 

15s. (Notable British trials series, v. 81) 
Trusts and trustees 

Curtis, C. P. The modern prudent investor; 
how to invest trust funds. 
1954. Phila., Committee on Continuing 
Legal Education, American Law _ Insti- 
tute, 1954. 130p. $2.50. (Paper) 

Newman, R. A. Newman on trusts. 2d ed. 
Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1955. 600p. 
$5.50. 

Stephenson, G. T. Drafting wills and trust 
agreements: dispositive provisions. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown, 1955. 593p. $11.50. 

War crimes 

Benton, W. E. and Grimm, Georg, eds. 
Nuremberg; German views of the wat 
trial. Dallas, Southern Methodist Univ. 
Press, 1955. 232p. $4.00. 

Wills 

Stephenson, G. T. Drafting wills and trust 
agreements: dispositive provisions. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown, 1955. 593p. $11.50. 
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